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Stephen Vincent Benét, born at South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
July 22, 1898, belongs chronologically to the generation that came 
into the world a little before or after the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American conflict and received the full impact of the first World War 
during the impressionable years of adolescence. 

The Benéts had already established tradition in America. To- 
ward 1780 Esteban Benét, of the Island of Minorca, came to seek his 
fortune in the New World and settled in St. Augustine, Florida. As 
the family took root in the American continent, the Spanish name of 
Esteban was anglicized into Stephen, gaining distinction in Stephen 
Vincent Benét, our poet’s grandfather, who became chief of the 
Ordnance Department of the United States Army with the rank of 
brigadier general. He left a number of military tracts which are still 
valuable in their departments and a son, James Walker Benét, who 
was eventually inspector of ordnance in the army. 

A new strain began to make itself felt in the sons of James Walker 
and Frances Neill Rose Benét. The elder, William Rose Benét, who 
was born at Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor, February 2, 1886, 
went to the Albany Academy and in 1907 took the degree of Ph.B. at 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. But it was not long 
before he began publishing unmilitary and unscientific verses in the 
magazines. For some ten months during the World War he held the 


*Author of the well-known biographies, The Romantic Rebels, Poor Splendid Wings, 
and Farewell the Banner. 
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commission of second lieutenant in the nonflying section of the 
United States Air Service and was honorably discharged in Decem- 
ber, 1918. Once again he was free to devote himself to poetry, in 
which for some years he had been trying his wings. 

In 1913 his first book of poems—Merchants from Cathay—had won 
him friends with a public that was becoming aware of the first gleams 
of a literary renaissance upon which Ezra Pound, Amy Lowell, Har- 
riet Monroe—poet laureate of the World’s Fair of the nineties—and 
other heralds of the dawn had begun to open casements. Miss Low- 
ell’s A Dome of Many-coloured Glass—a volume of pallid verse which 
had appeared the previous year—gave as yet small promise of the 
coming day; but the light was there to emerge, after her study in 
France of the imagists, in the brilliance of Some Imagist Poets—an 
anthology of the poetry of the school. From 1915 to 1917, while 
Europe bled itself white in the war, literary America was being made 
aware of a revolution in poetry. “We are not a school of painters,”’ 
declared the propounders of the imagist gospel, “but we believe that 
poetry should render particulars exactly and not deal in vague gen- 
eralities, however magnificent and sonorous.” 

It was the old feud between classicism and romanticism brought 
up to date, with the imagists in the ranks of the rebellious young, 
wresting what they thought a new freedom from the past. Litera- 
ture gained from the revolt in a demand for exactness in the word, 
in a broadening of the materials for poetry, and in a clear, hard in- 
tellectuality that did much toward laying at last the sentimental, 
spooky indefiniteness of the writing of the previous decade. In po- 
etry, free verse, partaking of the solidity of prose, was born; in prose 
there flourished for a time the polyphonic, as practiced by Amy 
Lowell and her followers. 

By virtue of the experimentation rather than by the success of 
the experiments themselves, both prose and poetry on the whole 
rose from their generally undistinguished level. The subject matter, 
too, sought to escape the drabness of a well-known reality with ex- 
cursions to the past magnificence of a Can Grande, to the magic of 
Cathay with its jeweled temples and golden maidens whose feet 
moved to the music of silver bells, to the far seas of the East and the 
farther shores of an imaginatively heightened exoticism. There was 
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hardly a young poet who did not freight his venture with its expected 
cargo of ivory, apes, and peacocks. From the rive gauche in Paris, 
from Cass Street, Chicago, inhabited by Harriet Monroe and Poetry, 
to Union Square, New York, where Max Eastman nurtured the 
Masses on “beauty” and revolution, both sea and land were strewn 
with the dust of ivory and the fallen feathers of the exotic bird. 
Japanese tankas and the briefest of Chinese poems in translation 
filled in the last few inches of the pages in the “little magazines” 
which sprang up wherever there was anyone to read. Those were 
the days of Amy Lowell’s Can Grande’s Castle and Pictures of the 
Floating World chiefly influenced by Japanese poetry; of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s first translucent lyrics, and of Vachel Lindsay’s 
The Congo and The Chinese Nightingale. The American renaissance 
drew toward its noon. 

Appearing when it did, William Rose Benét’s Merchants from 
Cathay, therefore, gave the delight of the expected. There was the 
familiar beat in the golden hooves of the merchants’ beasts; their 
curious merchandise astonished one but did not startle; even their 
song of praise to the Grand Chan had the nostalgic echo of some- 
thing heard long ago in some enchanted dream of childhood. But 
William Rose Benét had more personal matters to sing of: the joy 
and passion of love, best expressed, perhaps, in his lovely dedication; 
the impact of the world upon his poet’s sensibility; the wonder in the 
things of every day which one took for granted; the dreams and 
aspirations of youth. 

In his next volume of verse, The Falconer of God, he took leave of 
the exotic for a closer observation of the world in which he lived. 
Subjects like “‘Poor Girl,” “On the Waterfront,” and “Cats of Cob- 
blestone Street’’ dispossessed the apes and peacocks, to the displeas- 
ure of the dwellers in the literary Cathay but to the gratification of 
those who saw more genuine worth in the muse of grief and toil— 
and humor, for William Rose Benét had a strain of whimsical fan- 
tasy which he was only beginning to play upon. His volume The 
Great White Wall followed in 1916, and two years later The Burglar 
of the Zodiac—a collection of contemporary poems on quick-lunch 
counters, films, smoke, the suffrage procession, night motoring, sky- 
scrapers—a far cry from the gilded patterns of the Amy Lowell 
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school but true to the demands of poetry “to render particulars ex- 
actly.” 

He was clever and observant, brilliant and intensely modern, and, 
though sometimes trivial, always in love with his art and therefore 
tender of it. Nevertheless, there was justice in the criticism of Con- 
rad Aiken who, while recognizing in the poet a considerable intelli- 
gence, regretted that “his best work is a jargon of approximations.” 
In a sense all but the one perfect thing which it is occasionally given 
the creative artist to achieve becomes, in the long view, something 
attempted but not realized; and so clear-sighted a critic as William 
Rose Benét has proved himself in his writings for the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature would be the first to grant Mr. Aiken’s assertion. 
In the Preface to his selected poems, Man Possessed (1927), Mr. 
Benét wrote: 

To the potential poet—that is, to any one sensitive to experience—to any 
one with the curse in his or her blood that intensifies experience and makes 
moments beautiful or terrible beyond the comprehension of the cool, outside 
observer . . . . there are a thousand pictures behind the retina that will never be 
painted, there are a thousand plastic shapes of beauty that haunt dream and 


waking, there is music that will never be scored and many poems every day 
that will never be written. 


Even when their conception has received form on canvas, harmoni- 
ous sound in the played score, or expression in the written word, it is 
all too often the lot of creative artists to remain to the highest criti- 
cism merely potential 

In his volume Starry Harness (1933) William Rose Benét drew 
from approximation closer to achievement. The fifty-odd new po- 
ems, held together by a title from William Blake, had in them some 
of the quality, in feeling if not in form, of the mystical poet. They 
were, many of them, on the themes of love and remembered beauty, 
poems lyrical and personal, removed—or, one might say, treasured 
apart—from the contemporary scene as too intimate for the electric 
glare of ordinary living. Though not out of touch with life, since they 
were compact of its very essence, they had none of the compromise 
to the modern scene of action which marked his earlier work. One 
sensed a conflict there—the conflict of the poet who, while possess- 
ing, like Shelley, a never sleeping social conscience, yet finds himself 
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by tradition and aesthetic identity of an age removed from his own. 
That same conflict existed in the poet and novelist Elinor Wylie, 
whom William Rose Benét had married in 1923 and whom he lost by 
her untimely death in 1928. 

Elinor Wylie, however, had been able to resolve her conflict by 
creating a world of her own in which she lived more completely than 
in the real. It was a world in little—an exquisite microcosm, highly 
artificial, tidy, perfect, made wholly by her hands and polished and 
refined until not a brown spot of natural soil showed under the stiff, 
glazed porcelain flowers with which she decked it. It was inhabited 
by delicate figures somehow magically endowed with life; by lace- 
clad beaus and belles of a fastidious century; by Venetian-glass 
youths and sad, beautiful orphan angels—Shelley with no admix- 
ture of human dross; by haunting puppets that nevertheless seemed 
more substantial and real than one’s next-door neighbors. In spite 
of the overelaboration of the décor, the precise, jeweled creatures 
came warm and alive under the evocative spell of the author’s 
sensory style which achieved what many an imagist strove for in 
vain. It was in her novels at first that Elinor Wylie captured the 
most elusive shades of feeling rather than in the poems of her early 
slight volume Black Armour, or even in Trivial Breath, published the 
year of her death. Not until the posthumous appearance of her book 
Angels and Earthly Creatures, with its moving love sonnets and noble 
long lyrics, did she attain to full poetic stature, the conflict of reality 
and emotional identification effectively solved at last in a warm 
human approach to experience that is at once personal and univer- 
sal. 

That same approach William Rose Benét put into Rip Tide 
(1932), even though the subject—the love of a young man and a 
girl, who, unknown to themselves are children of the same father— 
has more of Byronic romanticism than twentieth-century realism, 
pace Faulkner and others of his school. Mr. Benét wrote the novel in 
verse to give his story the intensification which would have been im- 
possible in the looser medium of prose. It moves rapidly from the 
brooding loveliness of the first book, “‘Sheila,”’ to the third with its 
tragic though rather incredible denouement when the hero is killed 
in a hurricane while saving the girl. One feels that Nature interceded 
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too patly as a deus ex machina and that, serving morality, Mr. 
Benét did a disservice to what might have been a noble tragedy. 
Throughout, however, there are passages of exceptional beauty and 
power which more than offset the occasional pedestrianism of the 
narrative sequences and occasionally lift the book to rare poetic 
heights. Besides his volumes of poetry William Rose Benét has 
produced a mystery romance, First Person Singular; a children’s 
fantasy, The Flying King of Kurio; a selection of fugitive pieces, 
Wild Goslings; and has edited a number of anthologies, Poems of 
Youth, Fifty Poets, and The Oxford Anthology of American Literature, 
this last in collaboration with Norman H. Pearson. As a member of 
the staff of the Saturday Review of Literature, he has a devoted fol- 
lowing both for his essays and for his literary criticism. 


Stephen Vincent Benét, the younger of the Benét brothers, at- 
tended the Summerville Academy in Augusta, Georgia, and then 
entered Yale University. He began writing very early and with John 
Andrews and John C. Farrar—fellow-students at Yale—edited the 
Yale Book of Student Verse. With the almost inevitable choice of the 
born poet, he identified himself with literature at an age when others 
are merely groping for expression. It was no surprise to his fellows, 
therefore, when he carried away the first John Masefield Poetry 
Prize at Yale, the Albert Stanburrough Cook award, and the third 
Ten Eyck, prize. In 1915 he published Five Men and Pompey, and 
by the time he was graduated in 1919 he had burst upon the literary 
scene with Young Adventure, as vivid and colorful a volume of verse 
as had appeared during that vivid and colorful decade. 

His literary influences—one might say the influences of his genera- 
tion—are perhaps best summed up by those of his young protagonist 
Philip in the novel The Beginning of Wisdom, which Stephen Vincent 
Benét published in 1921: “His reading ranged through some desic- 
cated Hegel to Gilbert Murray’s translation of Euripides and back 
again through Wilfred Scawen Blunt and Paul Fort to the Catholic 
novels of Robert Hugh Benson and that astonishing sexual raree- 
show, ‘The Rainbow’ by D. H. Lawrence.” There was also, of 
course, the literature of the “little magazines” and other, more sub- 
stantial, reading from among the poets of the past whom the aspiring 
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young poet will always discover for himself. Large, though as yet 
not universally recognized, loomed the presence of Freud, who was 
to diminish the ego which had thought itself the core of creation, and 
that of Albert Einstein, who was almost to annihilate it by eliminat- 
ing the boundaries of the universe. D. H. Lawrence had already 
come as the St. John of the new psychology, preparing disciples for 
the Freudian gospel; science, through its literate exponents, began 
reaching the masses. 

Outside the university walls the world in the meantime was going 
mad, carrying away in its rush the idealism and generous enthusiasm 
of the romantic young. From factory and college cloister young men, 
hungering for adventure, threw themselves into the war, rationaliz- 
ing romantic ardor to a desire to save the world. The more imagina- 
tive the youth, the more the cause lured him. From Mississippi Wil- 
liam Faulkner joined the Canadian Flying Corps. Louis Bromfield, 
Harry Crosby, William Seabrook, and Sidney Howard offered their 
services as ambulance and camion drivers. John Dos Passos and 
Ernest Hemingway, E. E. Cummings and Laurence Stallings, also 
crossed the ocean to France with more than a million others, many 
of whom never made the voyage back. There was a fever of immola- 
tion in the air which resounded to the refrain of dulce et decorum est; 
and the hope that the war would end all war and make the world safe 
for democracy. 

They were young men of my age and country, they were young men 


At Belleau, at the seaports, by Aisne. 
They went where their passion took them and are not.... . 


Thus poignantly Stephen Vincent Benét memorialized them years 
later, though he had not participated in the actual war except in its 
reflexes. Like his whole generation, born in the shadow of war and 
spending the years of growth under its menace, he was never without 
the thought of impending doom. 


It is eighteen years . . . . you must come no more, 


he wrote in “1936,” exhorting the risen ghosts of the World War, 


We know your names. We know that you are dead. 
Must you march forever from France and the last, blind war? 
“Fool! From the next!’ they said. 
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Dramatic power and a challenging irony—the salient features of 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s poetry—were present to a marked degree 
in Young Adventure which, while it owned indebtedness to Alfred 
Noyes in the ballad of ““The Hemp,” to Amy Lowell in ““The White 
Peacock,” and, both in matter and in treatment, to Browning in the 
dialogue between Alexander VI and the Cardinal of Capua, an- 
nounced a new and robust singer. Imitation, conscious or uncon- 
scious, is the leading string of every creative artist; once he finds his 
stride, he abandons it forever. But even in his first volume our poet 
made it clear that he had broken free and gave promise of going far 
in the definite American road which he had marked out for himself. 
It was patent to the most superficial critic that in spite of the pre- 
Raphaelite refrains—used, it is true, with effect—in spite of the 
consonantal vigor of the Browningesque dialogue and the modern 
falsetto imitated from the new poetry he sang, for the most part, an 
authentic, indigenous song, spontaneous and vibrant with a gay vi- 
tality. Tiger Joy, which came out in 1925, was to establish Benét’s 
authenticity. 

But before the publication of his new volume of verse he had ap- 
peared as a novelist with the autobiographical Beginning of Wisdom, 
followed a year later by Young People’s Pride. Both novels be- 
trayed the influence of F. Scott Fitzgerald—exponent of the post- 
war age in his striking This Side of Paradise and the later The Beauti- 
ful and Damned—epitomizing in its title the tragic quality and spirit- 
ual stagnation of the young who had come to maturity in the years of 
transition before the values overthrown by the debacle of 1914-18 
had been replaced by other standards. The late John Macy, always 
penetrating in his evaluations, wrote of Benét’s first novel: ‘In this 
book the dream has not been thought out in the waking hours of a 
mind sure of the art of prose. The faults are the faults of inexperi- 
ence, a lack of cold prosaic meditation.” The very qualities that 
made the poet hampered the novelist. In Jean Huguenot, the story 
of a self-emancipated woman, Benét pursued the novel form, adven- 
turing in it a little further with Spanish Bayonet (1926), a romance of 
Florida in Revolutionary times. His most recent attempt he made in 
1934 with James Shore’s Daughter. He is first of all a poet. It was 
only later, in the conciser medium of the short story which reduces 
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expression to its most telling essentials, that he succeeded in writing 
what came very close to being his masterpiece. But of that, later. 

Meanwhile his collected Ballads and Poems (1931), a selection 
from his three earlier books of verse, gave a highlighted view of his 
poetical progress from 1915 to 1930. The American path, discernible 
in his initial volume, now ran clear and direct, with few windings 
along the byways of past influence. 

I have fallen in love with American names, 


he exulted, 


The sharp names that never get fat.... 
I will fall in love with a Salem tree 

And a rawhide quirt from Santa Cruz. 

I will get me a bottle of Boston sea 

And a blue-gum nigger to sing me blues. 
I am tired of loving a foreign muse. 


His fusion with his soil and its tradition was no longer merely im- 
plicit. Like his own William Sycamore, he rejoiced in the hard, spare 
life that whittled man to the clean universal shape and made of 
even death a blessing. 


Now I live in the heart of the fat, black soil, 
Like the seed of a prairie thistle; 

It has washed my bones with honey and oil 
And picked them clean as a whistle. 

And my youth returns, like the rains of Spring, 
And my sons, like the wild-geese flying. 

And I lie and hear the meadow-lark sing 

And have much content in my dying. 


The legends and history of America fascinated him—the story of 
Captain Hawk, scourge of the seas, who used to defy vengeance by 
boasting, ‘“The hemp that shall hang me is not grown’’; the tale of 
the last American pirate, Christopher Hew, and his beguilement on 
an enchanted island; the dark records of Salem, and the folk super- 
stitions that had their roots deep in the heart of the race. Out of 
American tradition he made many a stirring ballad in a form that he 
himself devised and elaborated, popular without being vulgar, richly 
rhythmic, supple and direct. He could make it tell a tale as rousing 
as that of “The Mountain Whippoorwill” and as fantastic as “Moon 
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Island,”’ whose crooning lullaby magic drugged one as the mariners 
of Christopher Hew were drugged by the spell of the island women. 
The brown women’s tune 
Chanted deeper and deeper; 


We saw the pearl creeper 
Lay hold of the Moon. 


Then the wild song was ended 
And we held our breath. 

And, in silence like death, 
The White Moon descended. 


And first she was far 

As heaven is far. 

And then she was far 

As mortal things are..... 


She came down in the shape of a girl clothed in her beauty; but one 
of the sailors murdered her—and the light of the moon shone no 


more. 
Only darkness, clay-cold, 


As a snake, sucking strength— 


Christopher Hew told his tale. 


When you caught us at length 
We were madmen grown old. 


There is about the narrative the eeriness of the true imaginative bal- 
lad, heightened by such color as Rimbaud had lent to his “Bateau 
ivre.” 

But Benét’s versatility did not stop there. The irony present in 
his earliest work gained skill and suppleness, like a foil well used. 
With subtle humor he emphasized it in his ballad of “King David,” 
introducing into the Bible story delightful modern overtones and 
sinewy description, as in the portrait of Uriah whose wife the king 


coveted. 
A close, trim man like a belt, well buckled; 


A jealous gentleman, hard to cuckold. 
David entreated him, soft and bland, 
Offered him comfits from his own hand. ... . 


Stephen Vincent Benét is less successful in his shorter, more per- 
sonal, contemporary poems. The light of the present day falls too 
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hard upon reality, and he works best in dawn or twilight moods when 
he can recollect past events in tranquillity or project himself, as in 
Burning City, to some imagined future. Paradoxically, from his 
chosen vantage-point he sees his own time more clearly, with the re- 
sult that he sings in his own voice—the voice of modern man— 
aware of the turmoil, the pain and, yes, the beauty about him. 
“Burning City,” the title poem of his 1936 volume, reaches excel- 
lence he had not attained before in his poetic realization of the con- 
temporary scene. He conceives New York as burning with the whole 
of the present era; it is time itself that is the flame, consuming more 
slowly yet as surely as fire, though from within. But with the flame 
of time there works another fire in the heart of man, a corruption 
that eats outward and destroys. It is no mystical vision, however, 
that Benét unfolds but a shifting, cinematic view of our civilization, 


showing 
the drunkard’s city and the milkman’s, 
The city of the starving and the fed, 


and not omitting 


the overcoatless men with purple hands 
Walking between two signboards in the street 
And the sign on their backs said “Winter.” 


His impressive “Litany for Dictatorships” and the “‘Ode to the Aus- 
trian Socialists” show a mind burning with a noble indignation. 
There is no longer any doubt—if ever there had been any—of where 
he stands, for in the words of Keats he belongs to the company of 


those 
to whom the miseries of the world 


Are misery, and will not let them rest. 


Of the works Stephen Vincent Benét has produced to date, two 
claim equal right to being called his masterpiece, although one is an 
ambitious epic and the other a short story. Each has its staunch de- 
fenders, and hundreds of articles might be written justifying the 
award of the laurel to the one or to the other. The fact remains, 
however, that both John Brown’s Body and The Devil and Daniel 
Webster will endure as firmly planted in American literature as the 
Rockies in their bedrock. 

A pungent, twentieth-century telling of the Faust legend, The 
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Devil and Daniel Webster, is a short story only in length, for no epic 
could have contained more of the American spirit or so much nat- 
ural humor as the encounter of Old Nick and the canny son of New 
Hampshire. The idiom is as honest as the native soil, the humor as 
tingling as the taste of salt; all New England folklore resides in the 
description of Daniel Webster: 

They said when he stood up to speak, stars and stripes came right out in the 
sky, and once he wrote against a river and made it sink into the ground. They 
said, when he walked the woods with his fishing rod, Killall, the trout, would 
jump out of the streams right into his pockets, for they knew it was no use 
putting up a fight against him. ... . The chickens he raised were all white meat 
down to the drumsticks. .... 


What chance had the Devil against so mighty an opponent? I submit 
that in this story Stephen Vincent Benét has come very near to 
greatness. 

When he was ready for the writing of John Brown’s Body—his 
epic of the Civil War—Benét had at his command every resource of 
his poetic medium. Energy, sweep, and swiftness were his from his 
use of the narrative, lyrical song from his apprenticeship to the poets 
of the late nineteenth century, and the telling image from the school 
that was flourishing when he carne to poetic maturity. It is not 
strange, therefore, to find vigorous passages of the close-circum- 
stanced narrative interrupted by songs adopting the refrain made 
popular by Rossetti and Morris. 

Thirteen sisters beside the sea, 
(Have a care, my son.) 
Builded a house called Liberty 
And locked the doors with a stately key. 
None should enter it but the free. 
(Have a care, my son.) 
The effect is exactly what he desired—the tolling of a foreboding note 
which, like the chorus of classical tragedy, made for swiftness with 
the greatest economy of means. The adoption of so hoary a trick did 
not exclude the use of such an Amy Lowellism as 
There was no real moon in all that soft, clouded night, 
The rats of night had eaten the silver cheese 


Though here and there a forgotten crumb of old brightness 
Gleamed and was blotted. 
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In treatment John Brown’s Body owes as much to romanticism as 
to realism. Both are synthesized in a form that borrows their attri- 
butes yet brings the great drama of the Civil War to our very door- 
step, like the latest edition of the newspaper. Lincoln and the silent 
Lee walk the earth again, and the honest orator Jefferson Davis. 
We get a motion-picture flashback of the slaver with its black cargo 
and thrill to the ominous presence of Tarbarrel, who in his native 
country had been king. 


The huge suave muscles 
Rippled like stretching cats as he changed posture. 
Magnificence in chains that yet was ease. 


And there is John Brown, ‘“‘a man of iron tears, with a bullet for a 
heart,” a stone to batter and change the scheme of things. 


John Brown 
Was such a stone—unreasoning as the stone, 
Destructive as the stone, and, if you like, 
Heroic and devoted as such a stone. 
He had no gift for life, no gift to bring 
Life but his body and a cutting edge, 
But he knew how to die... .. 


On that stone Benét built his epic which will stand, how high only 
time can tell, as long as the Civil War will be remembered. More, 
through it he has transcended the designation of a minor poet from 
whom, as he wrote, 


you shall not hear 
The splendid trampling of insistent drums. 


For here we have not only the splendid trampling of drums but the 
very heartbeat of the nation at war. The poem as a whole has sin- 
cerity of feeling and historic authenticity; it is conceived and execu- 
ted by a poet of uncommon literary expertness. If it has here and 
there prosy and sometimes careless passages, it is, on the other 
hand, sustained by whole sections that one would gladly remember 
forever—the magnificent invocation, for example. In 1927, when 
John Brown’s Body was published, it was hailed as the most im- 
portant volume of poetry to appear in America that year. Thirteen 
years have since passed. In his poetic incarnation John Brown’s 
Body still marches on. 











IBSEN AND THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS 


ELIZABETH DAWSON? 


In his Introduction to Eleven Plays of Henrik Ibsen, H. L. Mencken 
says, “Down to the time he [Ibsen] lost his mind... . he never 
wrote a line that had any significance save the obvious one’”’—this 
after a careful study of the dramatist’s notes for his plays. Perhaps 
Mencken is right. Perhaps, on the other hand, Ibsen did not feel 
any need or compulsion to put all his ideas down in his notes, for 
Mencken’s or anyone else’s benefit. I am reminded, moreover, of a 
passage in Somerset Maugham’s The Summing Up: “.... The 
reader has nothing to do with the motive for which the author 
writes. He is only concerned with the result.” If there is any truth 
in this statement, then what Ibsen consciously intended is of little 
consequence. What the modern reader can find of value in his plays 
for an interpretation of some of the more serious and far-reaching 
problems of living is of great importance. At any rate, I propose to 
trace a development of thought in the plays of Ibsen’s middle period 
which would seem to exhibit interesting parallels to certain ideas— 
surely not obvious ones—in the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. Much has been written in the past concerning the 
moral and social philosophy, the symbolism, even the religious be- 
liefs of Ibsen. Hugo Steiger? has pointed out that both Euripides 
and Ibsen, in their search for truth, were looking toward new ideals, 
as Sophocles and Schiller looked toward the old. Roman Woerner? 
has drawn an extended comparison between the Oedipus of Sophocles 
and Ibsen’s Ghosts, in which again the idea emerges that Sophocles 
urged a return to belief in the gods of a former time while Ibsen 
turned his back on the past. Lately, however, there has been an in- 
creasing tendency to dismiss Ibsen’s so-called social dramas as deal- 
ing merely with questions—such as the rights of women or the in- 


* English instructor in Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

? “Euripides: Ein Antiker Ibsen,” Philologus, LX XX (1924), 113-35. 
3 “Tbsen und Sophokles,” Zukunft, LXX (1910), 159-63. 
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heritance of venereal disease—which are more or less temporary and 
which no longer excite the interest of the theater-going public. 
Something of deeper, more lasting significance, I believe, may yet 
be found to underlie these immediate issues which formerly caused 
such violent discussion. 

It will be necessary first to present briefly an interpretation of the 
sophisticated attitude which the Greek writers of tragedy took in 
regard to the gods and goddesses who figure so prominently in their 
plays. These divinities may be considered as regularly representing 
natural law in both the macrocosm and the microcosm. In the mac- 
rocosm we have that inexorable rule of the universe by which effect 
follows cause regardless of intention or motive. Thus, in the Oedipus 
of Sophocles the law of heredity finds its symbolic representation in 
the fact that the curse which the gods put upon Laius descends to 
his son and to his son’s children. Or in the Prometheus of Aeschylus 
those physical laws which make human beings the victims of such 
natural forces as heat and cold, hunger and disease, are represented 
in the plan of Zeus to blot the race of men from the earth. The rule 
of cause and effect, then, is of the gods in the sense that it exists in 
the nature of things according to some design within which the uni- 
verse functions. 

In the microcosm we have the instincts and impulses of man him- 
self—those natural tendencies which belong to his emotional rather 
than to his rational life. Sophocles, for instance, presents Antigone’s 
deep sense of duty to her brother as a natural instinct sanctified by 
heaven. Euripides portrays Aphrodite as determined to bring Hip- 
polytus under submission to the power of love or Dionysus as urging 
upon mankind an unrestrained indulgence of passion. Man as a 
“natural” being, then, is also of the gods. 

Man-made law, on the other hand, comes from reason—that spe- 
cial faculty of the human being. By the exercise of his mind he can 
learn more and more to control the adverse physical laws of the uni- 
verse, as in the Prometheus men were learning to use the arts and 
sciences for the promotion of their well-being on earth. Moreover, 
he can look upon his own emotional nature and judge its value, as 
did Pentheus when, in the Bacchae, he refused to join in the worship 
of Dionysus. Sometimes, to the Greek tragedians, this power of rea- 
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son was misguiding. Creon, for instance, brought disaster upon his 
city and upon his own house because of his rigid notions concerning 
the good of the state; it is clear that Antigone’s natural instincts of 
duty and affection should have prevailed. Man’s reasoning may thus 
lead to habits of thought, conventions, and social pressures which are 
calamitous in their effect. More often, however, the Greek plays 
present such characters as Oedipus or Pentheus, who, in the nobility 
of their reason, are earnest and intelligent seekers after truth. Then 
we have the problem of the wise and virtuous human being caught 
in the conflict between man-made law and natural law, which is, as 
we have seen, the law of the gods. 

To the Greeks this was a far from simple problem. For if one be- 
lieved in a fixed moral order in the nature of things while also be- 
lieving in the virtue of reason in man and found these two in conflict, 
one was faced with a really tragic dilemma. Sophocles, who of the 
three Greek tragedians seemed most aware of the nobility of man’s 
reason and yet least given to questioning the gods, was content to 
accept the paradox. He did not try to explain it. Aeschylus, more in- 
terested in religious problems, thought of the gods as warring among 
themselves to the disadvantage of man but capable of evolving to 
higher and higher forms, thus implying that at some time in the 
future the paradox would be resolved and the forces of nature work 
in perfect harmony with the higher aspirations of human beings. 
Euripides, the realist among the Greek writers of tragedy, was led 
through a recognition of the dilemma to almost complete pessimism 
concerning life on this earth and the role man is to play in it. For 
he had come to accept a skepticism concerning the beneficence of the 
gods or of natural law but at the same time did not underestimate 
their power. In other words, Sophocles recognized the dilemma but 
saw little possibility of resolving it. Aeschylus looked to a future 
time when natural law would be modified to some sort of conformity 
with man’s reasoned concept of justice, in the meantime exalting 
human efforts for intellectual attainment. While Euripides, realisti- 
cally considering man’s estate on this earth, saw him stripped of his 
dignity, impotent between the demands of emotions and the claims 
of reason. 
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Now it seems to me that Ibsen, also a realist, during the middle 
period of his writing was faced with this same problem‘ and that at 
first it seemed like a very simple one to him. In Pillars of Society 
we have a man, Karstein Bernick, who has allowed his real self—the 
person he would have been “in the nature of things’ —to be covered 
up, almost smothered, by the customs, the traditions, the social pres- 
sures of the community in which he lives. “Every one, in their de- 
gree, has to learn to lower their own pretensions,” he says to Lona 
Hessel, “if they are to live worthily of the community to which they 
belong.” And later: “If I were to go a step in advance of the opin- 
ions and views that are current at the moment, I should lose all my 
influence.” To which Lona replies: “And of what consequence is it 
whether such a society be propped up or not? What does it all con- 
sist of? Shows and lies—and nothing else.” 

Bernick becomes more and more involved in the conflicting claims 
of business and family and friends until he is almost distracted. He 
has built up his position upon an initial act of dishonesty in the be- 
ginning of his career and has continued in corrupt business practices 
ever since. Like Creon, he has justified himself always with the 
specious reasoning that he was acting for the good of his community. 
Now all this carefully built-up structure is collapsing around him. 
But, after all, the solution is a relatively easy one: He will confess 
his dishonesty to the people whom he has always feared, thus being 
true to his natural instincts, and henceforth he will follow the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. The confession takes place before a 
crowd who, ironically enough, have come to honor their leading citi- 
zen as “‘a pillar of society.”’ It works! His business associates, whom 
he has exposed along with himself, slink away in shame. The crowd 
disperses quietly with no manifestations of disapproval or censure, 
as if the power of this man’s truth were too compelling to be dis- 
puted. And Bernick is left with his rejoicing family, who feel that 

4 Cf. C. J. Little’s statement: “. . . . The essence of tragedy is in the clash and col- 
lision of the divine and the human will, the eternal conflict of desire and destiny. ... . 
This conflict is the substance of Ibsen’s drama” (“Ibsen Compared with Sophocles and 
Shakespeare,” in Biographical and Literary Studies |New York: Abingdon Press, 1916], 


pp. 282, 289). Little, however, is here chiefly concerned with the idea that to Ibsen 
man fails to accomplish his destiny through not being true to himself. 
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now there will be no barriers to complete happiness among them- 
selves. “The spirit of truth and the spirit of freedom” have tri- 
umphed. 

Thus, in Pillars of Society Ibsen sees man as instinctively good. 
Like Sophocles in the Antigone he gives us a character whose natural 
impulses can be relied upon to stimulate right action. Or, as in the 
Oedipus, he presents a man who finally gives himself over to the 
pursuit of truth, no matter what the consequences may be to him- 
self. But, unlike Oedipus, Bernick’s emotional nature, not his rea- 
son, prompts him to this pursuit. His reasoning had almost led to 
his downfall. And then, unlike both Oedipus and Antigone, Bernick 
has to pay no final penalty. Antigone’s life is sacrificed to Creon’s 
stubbornness; Oedipus cannot escape the curse which even an in- 
nocent violation of natural law entails. But for Bernick, when he 
repents, it is as if his own sins and those of his associates had never 
been committed. Ibsen here seems excessively naive concerning the 
workings of natural law or truth, as he expresses it, and its power for 
good in the world of men. 

Two years later, however, he produced a play in which the search 
for truth has become more complex. In The Doll’s House we have 
again the conflict between man-made law and natural law. But 
here truth is not a simple thing, easy to apprehend and easy to use. 
Nora feels herself at fault for her lies and deceptions but at the same 
time thinks of herself as a victim of her father’s and her husband’s 
conventional restraints upon her. She feels, too, that those decep- 
tions of hers which aided loved ones in their distress were right. 
But the issue is pretty clear cut even here. Those lies would not have 
been necessary if man’s laws were more equitable. “I hear... . that 
the laws are different from what I thought,” she says. “But I can’t 
believe that they can be right. It appears that a woman has no right 
to spare her dying father, or to save her husband’s life.’ Like Ber- 
nick, Nora decides that she must discover her real self at the expense 
of everything else. “I believe that before everything else I am a 
human being . . . . or at least that I should try to become one,” she 
says to Torvald. “.... Henceforth I can’t be satisfied with what 
people say, and what is in books. I must think them out for myself, 
and try to get clear about them.” It is obvious that Nora is setting 
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herself against man-made law in the form of conventional ideas as 
to right and wrong. But what does she mean when she says that she 
must think things out for herself? Will she rely upon the stern disci- 
pline of reason or will she find her solution, as did Bernick, in realiz- 
ing her own intuitive perceptions? In the light of those few actions 
of her past which she looks upon with approval, one must conclude 
in favor of the latter. At no time does Ibsen indicate that she dis- 
trusted the natural impulses of the human heart. Rather, like Antig- 
one, steadfastly following the “infallible, unwritten laws of 
Heaven”’ in defiance of her uncle Creon, who has used his reason to 
no good purpose in formulating a conventional code for good citi- 
zens, Nora turns from her husband’s conventional guidance to find 
a way of life within her own nature. She is pretty vague, however, 
about how she is going to do this. Her uncertainty and the inde- 
cisiveness at the end of the play are in sharp contrast with the jubi- 
lant finality of the last few speeches in Pillars of Society and would 
seem to indicate a similar uncertainty in the mind of Ibsen. As re- 
gards his growing awareness of the complexity of life, at least, we 
have here a closer approximation to the thought of Sophocles than 
we find in the earlier drama. 

It is interesting to note in The Doll’s House a hint of the problem 
which figures so largely in the next play. In Dr. Ranke, friend of 
Nora and Torvald, who is dying of a venereal disease inherited from 
his father, we have an example of the disaster which a working-out 
of natural law can cause innocent people. In Ghosts, which came two 
years later, the same problem receives full attention. In this play, so 
closely unified in action, so swift and direct in its tragic culmination, 
there is a clearer parallel to Sophocles’ thought, as well as to his 
technique, than we have in any of Ibsen’s other dramas. Truth still 
lies in natural law, and the obstacle is still social convention. But 
the question of truth becomes more and more complicated. Mrs. 
Alving, who, to my mind, is the “tragic hero” of the play, goes down 
to defeat as a result of her initial mistake in marrying a man whom she 
did not love and who was unfit to be the father of her children. Thus 
at once she was guilty of violating her own emotional nature and of 
disregarding a fixed law of the physical universe. These sins she 
committed in ignorance, partly because of her youth and inexperi- 
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ence at the time of her marriage with Captain Alving and partly 
because of the false standards which had been set up by the com- 
munity in which she lived—standards which compelled her to marry 
for wealth and position instead of for love. But natural law asserted 
itself in spite of the innocence of her intentions. 

Though social pressures have little to do with the conflict in the 
Oedipus, still the basic situation is the same. The king is a victim 
of the curse incurred through his father Laius’ defiance of the gods 
just as Mrs. Alving is a victim of an older generation’s disregard of 
natural law. Oedipus commits the sins of incest and parricide in 
complete ignorance just as Mrs. Alving in complete ignorance com- 
mits the sin of bearing a child to a syphilitic father. In both cases 
the curse descends to the children through the law of heredity. As 
a result of his parents’ unwitting violation of this law, Oswald, Mrs. 
Alving’s son, goes mad at the end of Ghosts in a scene which, for its 
pity and terror, compares well with that of the blind Oedipus lament- 
ing the fate of his children—themselves innocent victims of the same 
law. 

The Oedipus ends on a pessimistic note which is lightened only by 
Sophocles’ concept of the dignity of man and the preservation of his 
integrity of spirit in the face of disaster. Ghosts, on the other hand, 
in spite of its tragic ending, does hold out some hope for happiness 
on this earth—a hope which, as has been said, still lies in obeying 
natural law or in truth to one’s self, to the “joy in life” which is in 
one and which, if denied, will revenge itself upon future generations. 
As Mrs. Alving said of her husband, 

.... Child of joy that he was . . . . he had to live at home in a half-grown town, 
which had no joys to offer him—only dissipations. He had no object in life— 
only an official position. He had no work into which he could throw himself 


heart and soul; he had only business. He had not a single comrade that could 
realize what the joy of life meant—only loungers and boon-companions. ... . 


Thus, in the last analysis, even in Ghosts Ibsen resolves the para- 
dox in favor of natural law. He recognizes the fact that such law 
has its innocent victims; but he feels that, basically, human beings 
are to blame for this kind of injustice because of their perversion of 
the fundamental instincts of mankind, and he implies that such per- 
version is unnecessary. Though, as has been pointed out, Ghosts 
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comes closer to the spirit of the Oedipus than does any of Ibsen’s 
other dramas, we do not find this solution in the Greek play. And 
even the Antigone, in which Sophocles seems wholly in accord with 
the gods, ends with the despairing comment: “For to mortal man 
there is no savior from appointed woe.” 

Nor do we find the same confidence again in Ibsen. In Enemy of 
the People, his next play, there is an interesting reversal of thought 
which brings him closer to Aeschylus than to the other Greek trage- 
dians. Truth has become still more complex. All kinds of issues, 
which are not to be lightly cast aside, are urged by seemingly con- 
scientious persons to swerve Dr. Stockmann from his integrity of 
purpose in serving his community—issues such as his own comfort 
and peace of mind, the good of his family, loyalty to his friends and 
associates. And then truth is not so powerful now as it had been in 
the earlier plays. The contrast with Pillars of Society is most strik- 
ing. In that play, one remembers, it was an easy matter to appeal 
to the better instincts of the crowd. But in Enemy of the People the 
mob turns upon the hero and makes of him, for a time, almost a 
ridiculous figure. There is no use in appealing to the “‘real selves”’ 
of these people, for their real selves are antagonistic to truth. Ibsen 
makes it very plain at this point that he has finally come to distrust 
natural impulses and to believe that truth itself is a shifting sort 
of thing. “. .. . Truths are by no means as long-lived as Methuselah 
—as some folk imagine. A normally constituted truth lives, let us 
say, as a rule seventeen or eighteen, or at the most twenty years; 
seldom longer,’ Dr. Stockmann tells the mob which has come to 
revile him. 

Yet there is still hope for mankind in this play. Instead of trusting 
to the deceptive belief in natural goodness, man must take matters 
into his own hands and through “‘culture and enlightenment” breed 
a better race of human beings. Here is a reversal indeed. Ibsen is 
defying the natural order! Rather vaguely, it is true, but still opti- 
mistically. At the end of the play Dr. Stockmann, in his exuberance 
like a slightly comic Prometheus, is planning a school in which he 
will teach young specimens of humanity certain “liberal and high- 
minded” attitudes with which they have not been naturally en- 
dowed. 
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In his next play, The Wild Duck, Ibsen takes one more step— 
the final and logical one in this development of thought which I 
have been tracing. Having repudiated the wisdom of nature and 
having turned, instead, to “culture and enlightenment” as the source 
of man’s strength, he finds to his dismay, as did Euripides in the 
Bacchae, that the gods are still powerful. So he gives us the portrayal 
of a man, Hialmar Ekdal, who finds contentment by living in the 
midst of illusions as to his family, his friends, his own powers, even 
his diversions. And as soon as those illusions are shattered by his 
well-meaning friend, Gregers Werle, his life falls into ruin. Hialmar 
is such a weak, unpleasant person that we care little what becomes 
of him. But in his downfall innocent people are involved. Hedvig, 
who is made most appealing in her capacity for love and devotion, 
becomes a sacrifice to the outraged gods, as was Agave, whom Diony- 
sus turned to the frenzy of madness in order to further his revenge 
upon her son Pentheus. Indeed, the parallelism to the Bacchae may 
be carried much further. Gregers Werle might be considered a rather 
crudely drawn Pentheus, urging his “claim of the ideal” in the face 
of every natural impulse; Dr. Relling, a pretty close approximation 
to Tiresias, ridiculing Werle’s “acute attack of integrity” and finally 
making of him almost a figure of fun. “Rob the average man of his 
life-illusion, and you rob him of his happiness at the same stroke,”’ 
Relling tells Gregers. And at the end of the play, “. . . . Life would 
be quite tolerable, after all, if we could be rid of the confounded 
duns that keep pestering us with the claim of the ideal.”” To which 
Gregers replies, “‘In that case, I am glad that my destiny is what it 
is.”’ ‘““May I inquire—what is your destiny?” asks Relling. ‘To be 
the thirteenth at table,’’ Gregers tells him, thus finally admitting 
that the truth which clear-sighted man has discovered for himself 
brings misfortune to himself and to other people. Here in this quiet 
reply we have what I should call a truly Euripidean conclusion— 
not spectacular as Euripides was likely to be, it is true, but terrible 
in its pessimism. For in this reply men are stripped of their dignity 
as rational beings. Even though, as in Enemy of the People, Ibsen is 
here again identifying truth with man-made law in opposition to 
natural law, he no longer considers truth practicable in this world. 
The gods are too powerful. And thus the only thing left to make 
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life supportable is the illusion which the instincts of man pro- 
vide. 

To sum up in brief, one may see in these five plays of Ibsen’s 
middle period a progress from optimistic belief in the rightness of 
man’s natural impulses through a period of increasing doubt to a 
denial of their truth and, finally, a kind of unhappy resignation to 
their power in spite of the falseness which they may make of life. 
At first, in Pillars of Society and even in The Doll’s House Ibsen 
failed to understand the dilemma which Sophocles saw so clearly, 
that of a fixed law of nature, or of the gods, working against the in- 
tellectual virtue which is in man. When he did realize this problem, 
he attempted to solve it—in Ghosts by exalting natural law and con- 
demning the laws of man; in Enemy of the People by condemning 
natural law and exalting man’s own possibilities for intellectual at- 
tainment without, however, being any too clear as to what that 
term might imply. When both solutions seemed to fail, he turned, 
in The Wild Duck, to a philosophy of mocking despair. Ghosts comes 
closest to Sophocles’ point of view but lacks its balance and objec- 
tivity. Enemy of the People is more in harmony with Aeschylus in 
the Prometheus. The Wild Duck is in the very spirit of skepticism 
which we find in the Euripides of the Bacchae. 

In the Oedipus at Colonus Sophocles presents a final picture of 
Oedipus conducted by the gods in all honor to a last resting-place. 
May we not take this “summons of the God” as a symbol of recon- 
ciliation between intellectual and ethical man and those natural 
forces which provide him with the driving power of emotion? May 
we not conclude that Ibsen would have avoided the cynicism im- 
plicit in The Wild Duck and thus have come closer to true greatness 
of thought if he had not failed to see the necessity of both reason 
and emotion in man’s philosophy of living? 











THE LOGIC OF POE 


CHARLES CHILD WALCUTT* 


To know that a writer is supremely sane and analytical will cer- 
tainly affect our attitude toward his works. Knowing that another 
writer is close to madness may tell us something about his subjects, 
attitudes, and prepossessions. In neither event, to be sure, will the 
writer’s genius have been completely explained; for it may be argued 
that such matters are incidental to the essential inexplicable creative 
power. Nevertheless, they have some bearing; and a large propor- 
tion of the scholarship on Poe has dealt with this issue in reference 
to his genius and writings. It is because the pendulum has swung so 
far in the direction of establishing him as a normal, sensitive, highly 
rational man of his time? that the present writer has been led to dis- 


* Associate professor of English at the University of Oklahoma. 


2 In their Introduction to the “American Writers Series’ Edgar Allan Poe: Representa- 
tive Selections .... (New York, 1935), Hardin Craig and Margaret Alterton have de- 
voted themselves to establishing a classic perception of Unity as the guiding force 
of Poe’s thought. In Eureka (1848), written two years before Poe’s death, they find a 
triumphant apotheosis of the principle of Unity in a work which they regard as the 
culmination of Poe’s intellectual career. In 1926, in a study which has had three print- 
ings, Joseph Wood Krutch found in Eureka “signs of mental disintegration’ (Edgar 
Allan Poe: A Study in Genius [New York, 1926], p. 180) and proceeded with a comment 
which may be quoted at some length. 

“As science, the intrinsic worth of the work in question is absolutely nil. The erroneous 
character of many of the alleged scientific facts upon which it was based has already been 
mentioned in a previous chapter, and it may be added that far from having any con- 
ception of fact as fact Poe made no general effort to familiarize himself with the works 
of genuine scientists, and, though he kad read Humboldt’s Cosmos, when a friend wrote 
to him concerning one of the most important works of his generation (Vestiges of Crea- 
tion) he scorned to read it and only asked his friend to tell him how far the ideas of 
Vestiges were coincident with such propositions of his own as the following: ‘Unity is 
nothingness’ and ‘All matter springing from unity sprang from nothingness.’ Yet 
though Poe’s speculations, so confused and so self-contradictory as to be well-nigh 
incomprehensible, are not worth discussion for their own sake, there is much in the 
tenor of them which throws light upon his insanity and which shows it to be intimately 
connected with the more controlled aberrations which gave birth to his art. Eureka 
is simply the product of a mind which has been completely mastered by the fancies 
which it had once been able to control and use’”’ (pp. 181-82). 

The extreme disagreement represented by these two opinions is not so significant as 
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cuss a crucial specimen of Poe’s logic in the hope, if not of starting it 
in the other direction, at least of retarding its momentum on its 
present oscillation. 

In “The Philosophy of Composition” (1846) Poe is at some pains 
to present a logical statement of his aesthetic—a statement which, 
since it forms the basis of the present discussion, the reader will want 
to have before him in full: 


Beauty is the sole legitimate province of the poem. . . . . That pleasure which 
is at once the most intense, the most elevating, and the most pure, is, I believe, 
found in the contemplation of the beautiful. When, indeed, men speak of Beauty 
they mean, precisely, not a quality, as is supposed, but an effect—they refer, 
in short, just to that intense and pure elevation of soul . . . . which is experienced 
in consequence of contemplating “the beautiful.”” Now I designate Beauty as 
the province of the poem, merely because it is an obvious rule of Art that effects 
should be made to spring from direct causes... . . 

Regarding, then, Beauty as my province, my next question referred to the 
tone of its highest manifestation; and all experience has shown that this tone is 
one of sadness. Beauty of whatever kind, in its supreme development, invari- 
ably excites the sensitive soul to tears. Melancholy is thus the most legitimate 
of all the poetical tones. .... 

“Of all melancholy topics, what, according to the universal understanding of 
mankind, is the most melancholy?” Death—was the obvious reply. “And when,” 
I said, “is that most melancholy of topics most poetical?” .... The answer, 
here also, is obvious—“‘When it most closely allies itself to Beauty; the death, 
then, of a beautiful woman is, unquestionably, the most poetical topic in the 
world.’’ 


the fact that Professor Harry Hayden Clark, in his monumental Major American Poets 
(New York, 1936), not only accepts the Craig-Alterton thesis (see p. 835) but also does 
not consider Krutch’s position important enough even to be mentioned—or the study 
listed—in his rather extended critical bibliography (pp. 834-39). Professor Clark like- 
wise omits J. W. Robertson’s Edgar A. Poe: A Psychopathic Study (New York, 1922), 
which marshals compelling evidence to prove that Poe was a dipsomaniac, in favor of 
such articles as “‘Poe as a Social Critic,”’ ““The Aesthetic Theory of Edgar Poe,” and 
“The Americanism of Edgar Allan Poe.” Professor Clark also remarks that J. M. 
Robertson, who, in New Essays toward a Critical Method (London, 1897), takes a posi- 
tion similar to Krutch’s, ‘“‘misses the point of Eureka’ (p. 838). 

Poe’s present status, in short, is that of a sane and rational individual—a Platonist 
with a sharply analytical mind. The sole dissenting voice is that of Yvor Winters, who 
in Maule’s Curse: Seven Studies in the History of American Obscurantism (Norfolk, 
Conn., 1938), p. 99, passim, reaches many of the present writer’s conclusions, though by 
a different approach. 


3 The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. J. A. Harrison (17 vols.; New York, 
1902), XIV, 197-201. 
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This statement is rather generally accepted as a valid rational- 
ization of Poe’s aesthetic. Readers who are quick to insist that Poe 
could not have written ‘“The Raven” as he says he did in this essay 
are not, it appears, inclined to question the logical lucidity of his 
exposition: they admit it to be a sound rationale of his beliefs. 
Examining this exposition, we find that in the first two sentences 
quoted above beauty is assumed to be an entity, for it is something in 
the contemplation of which intense pleasure is found. This notion 
of beauty accords with Poe’s rather obscure assertion in ‘“The Poetic 
Principle” that beauty is the essence—not the perception, but the 
essence—of Ideal Truth: 

An immortal instinct, deep within the spirit of man, is thus, plainly, a sense 
of the Beautiful... .. This thirst belongs to the immortality of Man..... It 
is the desire of the moth for the star. It is no mere appreciation of the 
Beauty before us—but a wild effort to reach the Beauty above.‘ 

Beauty is thus an entity. But poetry is “the rhythmical creation of 
beauty.”> With this statement Poe moves toward the notion that 
beauty is an effect, and in the third sentence above he definitely says 


as much: “When... . men speak of Beauty, they mean, precisely 
not a quality .... but an effect—they refer ....to that intense 
and pure elevation of soul ....which is experienced in conse- 


quence of contemplating ‘the beautiful.’ ”’ In the following sentence 
he explains, “‘Now I designate Beauty as the province of the poem, 
merely because it is an obvious rule of Art that effects should be 
made to spring from direct causes.”’ It is difficult to be sure whether 
saying “Beauty is the province” means that it is the subject or the 
effect of the poem, but when he goes on to say that “effects should be 
made to spring from direct causes” it appears that beauty is both 
subject and effect: he has confused and then fused the subject of a 
poem with the effect (the aesthetic experience) created by the #reat- 
ment of that subject by the poet. Now should we, for example, pre- 


4 Ibid., p. 273. 5 Ibid., p. 197. 

6 In the context “‘spring from direct causes”’ is followed by ‘“‘“—that objects should be 
attained through means best adapted for their attainment—no one yet having been 
weak enough to deny that the particular elevation alluded to is most readily attained 
in the poem.”’ I have seen fit to omit these phrases from the “logical” development of 
Poe’s thesis quoted above partly because they mean almost nothing (to say that the 
aesthetic experience is most readily attained in a poem does not tell anything about 
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tend that Shakespeare ought not to write about suicide because the 
use of such an unlovely subject defied the “obvious rule of Art” that 
“effects should be made to spring from direct causes’’—and suicide, 
being ugly, could not be a direct cause of beauty? Yet we have 


To be or not to be.... 


and more directly ugly subjects, as 


, Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

: A great-sized monster of ingratitudes..... 

On the other hand, there is beautiful poetry the subject of which is 


hi joy: 

the quick sharp scratch 

y And blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, through its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each! 


And Auden’s 
Bring joy, bring day of his returning, 
Lucky with day approaching, with leaning dawn. 





And poetry of contemplation and sensation: 


Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds, and other seas, 
Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade 


and 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 


Nor does this statement that Poe is confusing treatment or effect 
with subject constitute a gratuitous misrepresentation of his inten- 
tion, for he is presently to insist that the death of a beautiful woman 
is the most “poetical topic,” that is, the most “directly” poetical 
cause. 


the source or nature of the experience), partly because it is not in the main drift of 
Poe’s argument (he is going to show what “topic” is most poetical), and partly because 
he presently uses the statement ‘‘effects should be made to spring from direct causes” 
as an inferential basis for showing that a beautiful woman produces a beautiful poem, 
and I do not wish needlessly to obscure the real bearing of his thought. 
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To continue: “Regarding, then, Beauty as my province, my next 
question referred to the tone of its highest manifestation; and all 
experience has shown that this tone is one of sadness.” Now if 
beauty is an effect or emotional experience—the aesthetic experience 
—and if the aesthetic experience, as is generally agreed, consists of 
a thrill of sadness, it is meaningless to say that the tone of that thrill 
of sadness is sadness—just as meaningless as to say that the tone 
of pain is pain. “Beauty of whatever kind [italics added]... . in- 
variably excites the sensitive soul to tears.’’ Here we are clearly 
back to the notion of beauty as subject, which he says may be of 
various kinds, whereas the effect it creates is always the same. Poe 
has led us from the concept of beauty as subject to the concept of 
beauty as effect and then back to that of subject, and, in spite of his 
clear statement that beauty is an “intense and pure elevation of 
soul,”’ the ensuing ratiocination seems to depend upon the assump- 
tion that it is an entity, or an aspect of a subject. 

Poe comes toward the heart of his proof with ‘‘Melancholy is thus 
the most legitimate of all the poetical tones’ —a statement which 
contains two striking confusions. In the first place, to say there is a 
“most legitimate’’ poetical tone—the tone already having been de- 
fined as “invariably” the thrill of sadness—implies that there are 
other Jess legitimate, but nevertheless legitimate, tones of beauty. 
Translated, this means that the aesthetic experience can be other 
than the single special experience which Poe himself, in concord with 
the world of aestheticians, has designated in the sentence ‘Beauty 

. . . invariably excites the sensitive soul to tears.’’ And this means 
that he is unconsciously talking about the various possible subjects 
of poetry. To say, for the second point, that “melancholy” is a 
“poetical tone’’ is either to say for the third time in as many sen- 
tences that the aesthetic experience is one of sadness; or else it is a 
further confusion of effect with subject; and see we immediately that 
the latter is the case, for Poe’s next step is to find a “melancholy” 
subject—the death of a beautiful woman. 

“Of all melancholy topics’—observe how fone, i.e., effect, has 
turned into topic by sheer prestidigitation, in ful! flight, as it were— 
“‘what, according to the universal understanding of mankind, is the 
most melancholy?”’ Here the word “melancholy” is patently used to 
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designate a quality of the subject, again on the obviously false as- 
sumption that subject and effect are identical, while the essence of 
poetry—treatment— is blandly disregarded. ‘‘Death—was the obvi- 
ous reply. ‘And when .... is this most melancholy of topics most 
poetical?’ ’”’ One need scarcely reiterate that no topic is essentially 
poetical: it is the treatment which makes the poetry. “ ‘When it 
most closely allies itself to Beauty’ ’’; the terse sentences become in- 
creasingly meaningless, for beauty’ and poetry have been argued to 
be identical. How, then, can one ally itself with the other? The 
answer appears in the next clause, where beauty as an experience is 
converted into beauty as a person who is to be the subject of the 
poem: “ ‘the death, then, of a beautiful woman is, unquestionably, 
the most poetical topic in the world.’ ”’ Poe, to recapitulate, says 
that a melancholy topic becomes poetical by allying itself with 
beauty. In other words, a melancholy topic (ignoring for the mo- 
ment that this topic began as tone) is poetical when it is poetical. 

I do not mean to deny that the death of a beautiful woman may 
be a fit subject for poetry. I am concerned only with showing the 
confusion of Poe’s so-called logic. Indeed, if the fact be true, the use 
of such logic to prove it is doubly indefensible. The nadir of this 
“‘logical’’ demonstration comes at its pretended culmination, when 
Poe combines the three or four threads which he has spun out of the 
word “beauty” and jumps from beauty as an effect to beauty as em- 
bodied in the figure of a “beautiful” (recall that Poe earlier [see 
p. 439] inclosed the word in such deprecatory quotation marks) 
woman. 

The way in which Poe has spun his four threads from one concept 
may be illuminated by a diagram; ‘‘melancholy” is intentionally 
placed astride the line dividing subject and effect, for it is Poe’s 
stepping-stone from one to the other: 


Sphere of Effects Sphere of Facts or Subjects 
1. Beauty =sadness= melan|choly = death = the death of a 
; _ beautiful 
2. Beauty= (“effects spring| from = woman 
direct cau|ses’’) =a beautiful woman= Q.E.D. 


7 As effect, of course; here he means beauty as subject or topic—a concept which is 
in itself meaningless. 
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Two years later Poe presented the same demonstration in “The 
Poetic Principle,” using largely the same words: 

That pleasure which is at once the most pure, the most elevating, and the 
most intense, is derived, I maintain, from the contemplation of the Beautiful. 
In the contemplation of Beauty we alone find it possible to attain that pleas- 
urable elevation, or excitement, of the soul, which we recognize as the Poetic 
Sentiment. .... I make Beauty, therefore—using the word as inclusive of the 
subline—I make Beauty the province of the poem, simply because it is an 
obvious rule of Art that effects should be made to spring as directly as possible 
from their causes:—no one as yet having been weak enough to deny that the pe- 
culiar elevation in question is at least most readily attainable in the poem.® 


Although the second article was written in a period of failing powers, 
when Poe may have gathered his materials hastily and carelessly,? 
the use of so much of the earlier demonstration shows at least that 
he saw no glaring non sequiturs in what he had written two years 
before. Here, as then, he writes that beauty is the province of the 
poem because poems most readily communicate the elevation of soul 
which is beauty. The poem seems to be the “‘cause’”’ whence springs 
the “effect” of beauty. And here, as before, he might have gone on 
from the assertion that beauty has a cause to the identification of 
that cause as a subject, such as the death of a beautiful woman.’° 

Bringing the fantastic and the horrible into the realm of the prob- 
able by employing a tone of sober scientific veracity is a literary 
device that Poe uses to supreme advantage in his tales of terror. It 
is not surprising that this manner should appear also in his critical 
essays. It should, however, be taken for what it is—an element of 
style. 

8 Works, XIV, 275-76. Craig and Alterton consider this essay to occupy “a pinnacle 
of clarity and consistency” (0. cit., p. 539). 

* This statement, of course, assumes that his powers were failing. It was at this time 


that Eureka was written. 


*° Making brilliant deductions about the unknown murderer of the Rue Morgue, 
Dupin concludes from the locks of hair lying about “clotted with fragments of the flesh 
of the scalp—sure token of the prodigious power which had been exerted in uprooting 
perhaps half a million of hairs at a time’’— (‘““The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” Works, 
III, 180) that this murderer must have been an orang-outang. Starting from his con- 
clusion, Poe must fabricate impressive (and scientific-sounding) evidence to corroborate 
it. Hence the locks of “half a million of hairs.’”” But actually no human head has 
100,000 hairs—and the appearance of scientific fidelity is destroyed because it is only a 
hollow appearance. This trivial example is nevertheless typical of Poe’s logic. 












































HAMLET’S QUEST OF CERTAINTY 


JOHN C. McCLOSKEY* 


In the greatest of Shakespeare’s tragedies, Prince Hamlet is a 
practical and energetic man of action pursuing his course of revenge 
as expeditiously as circumstances allow. He is a rational man keep- 
ing in check the impulsiveness of his nature, which, given free rein, 
might have defeated his vengeance. The impression of apparent de- 
lay in obeying the Ghost’s command is mainly due to the contrast 
between the petulant impatience of the Ghost and Hamlet’s quest of 
certainty. Hamlet delays, if his course of rational action is really 
delay in the sense that given an opportunity he fails to act, because 
he isn’t sure. When he achieves certainty he acts. Otherwise, he 
would be capricious. Even Laertes, except for his first impulsive act, 
delays until he is sure and postpones his vengeance on both the King 
and Hamlet. The King, too, delays until he is sure. None of the char- 
acters act until they have achieved certainty. 

When Horatio informs Hamlet that he has beheld the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father, Hamlet acts at once. He will watch tonight and 
speak to it “though hell itself should gape and bid me hold my 
peace.” His decision to follow the beckoning ghost is immediate, and 
for the moment impulsiveness has the ascendancy over rationality. 


Unhand me, gentlemen. 
By heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me! 


Before the Ghost returns to the sulphurous pains of purgatory he 
bids Hamlet revenge his foul and unnatural murder. Although he 
refers to Claudius as “that incestuous, that adulterate beast’? who 
has won to his lust “the seeming-virtuous queen,” a good portion of 
his anger against Claudius is due to wounded vanity that the Queen 
should prefer a man so inferior to himself. But the greater part is 
due to a conviction of religious outrage. The horrible, damnable as- 


* Assistant professor of English in the University of Oregon; author of Modern 
English Composition and Handbook of Business Correspondence. 
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pect of his murder is that his brother cut him off in the blossom of his 
sins, sent him to his reckoning, “Unhousel’d, disappointed, un- 
anel’d,” for a deed so foully done might have condemned him to hell 
everlasting. 

Given the Ghost’s command to avenge his father’s murder, Ham- 
let becomes the direct and practical man who thinks and acts as well. 
With immediacy he swears Horatio and Marcellus to silence, deter- 
mines to feign madness, and forbids his companions to reveal either 
the visitation of the Ghost or his plans. Without hesitation and like 
an ingenious contriver, he arranges for the play to be given, directs 
it, and inserts a speech of his own writing. Instead of being a shat- 
tered idealist incapable of action or a victim of psychic shock, Ham- 
let is a man who feels a compulsion to control his impetuosity and to 
subject his actions to his reason, as befits an educated university 
man. Before he kills the King he must have evidence and certainty, 
for evil spirits sometimes assume the shape of departed familiars in 
order to bring men to madness. Hamlet has no surety that the Ghost 
is not an evil spirit luring him to destruction. In his conduct 
throughout the first two acts, at least, the Prince is not the melan- 
choly contemplative, but the essentially rational man making sure of 
his course before he proceeds. The reason that he doesn’t rush into 
the King’s presence and, like Laertes, confront Claudius without the 
loss of a single moment is the suspicion that it is not an “honest 
ghost.” It may be a “damned ghost” that he has seen, and his 
imagination may be “‘as foul as Vulcan’s stithy.”” He is not reluctant 
to accept the duty of avenging his father’s murder, nor does he, on 
the other hand, accept the Ghost’s mandate on spectral evidence 
alone. Not only is there a skeptical streak in Hamlet’s character, 
but he knows that an impulsive action may be a wrong action. 


The spirit that I have seen 
May be a devil: and the devil hath power 
T’ assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me: I’ll have grounds 
More relative than this: the play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king. 
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This is not the speech of an irresolute pessimist incapable of de- 
liberate action and benumbed when confronted with realities. On 
the contrary, it is that of a hard-headed man of reason with the scien- 
tific point of view who refuses to form final conclusions and irrevo- 
cable decisions prior to evidence. And it takes time to secure such 
evidence and evaluate it. In Hamlet’s character up to the perform- 
ance of the play within the play the issue is between impulse and 
rationality. 

All the stages in Hamlet’s plot of revenge are the careful proce- 
dures of a logical mind in quest of certainty, and that quest is the 
motivation of his actions. When he says: 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action 
he is chiding himself for not acting more precipitately, but his 
rational nature will not sanction impulsive action. 


Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core..... 


What Hamlet knows with certainty is that woman’s love is brief and 
that his mother’s marriage was hasty and unnatural. What he is not 
yet sure of is that Claudius actually did kill his father. The play is 
the trial of it, and Hamlet and Horatio are judge and jury. When the 
King rises and interrupts the ““Mouse-trap” with the cry “Give me 
some light: away!”’ the Prince has corroborative proof, can now be- 
lieve that the Ghost was honest, and can accept the mandate of his 
supernatural visitant. He has achieved certainty and can at last con- 
fidently pursue his course. 
O good Horatio, I’ll take the ghost’s word for a thousand 
pound. Dids’t perceive? 

In the crucial third scene of Act III the opportunity to kill the 
King presents itself. But is it a fair opportunity for revenge? A 
heedless, impulsive man would have rushed upon Claudius and hav- 
ing murdered him might have failed of his vengeance. Hamlet’s 
father is suffering the tormenting pains of purgatory and might have 
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gone to hell had his sins been mortal. What sort of revenge would it 
be to send his father’s murderer to heaven? Such a course would be 
a rash denial of common sense. It is revenge that the Prince desires 
and not mere killing. His decision not to strike the King at prayer is 
fully in accord with the theology of the medieval church and is the 
deliberate act of a logical, rational, critical mind that will not be dis- 
suaded from its purpose by the illusion of apparent success. 

Now might I do it pat, now he is praying; 

And now I’ll do it. And so he goes to heaven; 

And so am I reveng’d. That would be scann’d: 

A villain kills my father; and for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 

To heaven. 

O, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

He took my father grossly, full of bread; 

With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May; 

And how his audit stands who knows save heaven? 

But in our circumstance and course of thought, 

’Tis heavy with him: and am I then reveng’d, 

To take him in the purging of his soul, 

When he is fit and season’d for his passage: 

No! 

Up, sword; and know thou a more horrid hent: 

When he is drunk asleep, or in his rage, 

Or in the incestuous pleasure of his bed; 

At gaming, swearing, or about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in ’t; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 

And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 

As hell, whereto it goes. .... 


Nowhere in all Shakespeare’s plays is motive more unequivocally 
explained, and it is remarkable that critics from Coleridge to Bradley 
and beyond have refused to believe that Hamlet really means what 
his words plainly say. To refuse to accept the honesty and sincerity 
of this soliloquy is to question the honesty and sincerity of the 
Shakespearian soliloquy in general and to assume that Shakespeare, 
for some reason, was fooling his audience by causing a character to 
think thoughts, expressed to the audience in spoken soliloquy, that 
were not honest convictions. It is noteworthy that in the first scene 
of the fourth act Hamlet reiterates this same motive in a new situa- 
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tion that accomplishes the deaths of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
His forged commission to the King of England commands that “He 
should the bearers put to sudden death, Not shriving-time allow’d.” 
The “Not shriving-time allow’d”’ is essential in Hamlet’s concept of 
revenge.’ 

When the Ghost again appears to him while he is chiding his 
mother, Hamlet now has certainty beyond doubt. It is true that the 
Ghost speaks of Hamlet’s “almost blunted purpose,” but it is not 
that Hamlet is dilatory so much as that the Ghost is impatient. The 
Ghost is as imperious and self-willed in his command from beyond 
the grave as any king in life; for him, to command is to be obeyed. 

Hamlet’s tragic error is his rash, impulsive slaying of Polonius. 
Here passion prevails over reason, and as a consequence his course of 
rational procedure toward the accomplishment of his revenge is im- 
peded by the crystallization of the King’s apprehensions into active 
opposition. Having achieved certainty in regard to the authenticity 
of the Ghost, he is now forced to overcome external difficulties aris- 
ing from the King’s counterplot against his life. The relations of 
Prince and King are now those of plot and counterplot, each on 
guard against the other, the King protected by his position and his 
attendants, Hamlet protected against open violence by his position 
as Prince and by the love of “the distracted multitude.”’ For Hamlet 
to charge the King with open murder would be to lay himself open to 
a countercharge and to postpone his vengeance indefinitely, for his 
evidence is based upon the word of a supernatural visitant unpro- 
ducible at a court of law. Both, then, must dissemble to attain their 
ends. 

Now it is Hamlet who is in active danger and not the King, and 
the play in the fourth and fifth acts proceeds along the course of 
fairly normal intrigue. Only a practical and clever man could over- 
come difficulties as Hamlet does. After slaying Polonius he hides the 
body; he does not sit and dream—he acts. He attempts to reform his 
mother. But circumstances have conspired to complicate his prob- 
lems. 

2 Cf. Othello, V, ii, 31-32: 


“T would not kill thy unprepared spirit; 
No; heavens forfend! I would not kill thy soul.” 
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How all occasions do inform against me, 
And spur my dull revenge. 


Hamlet is waging a lone battle unassisted save by the friendship of 
Horatio. In contrast with the direct forthrightness of Fortinbras he 
seems to think “too precisely on the event,” yet Fortinbras has a 
clear road and has not yet encountered the enemy. And in contrast 
with Laertes he seems dilatory, but Laertes’ impulsive act fails to 
accomplish its end, and he too substitutes intrigue for direct and 
immediate vengeance. Not only is Laertes dissuaded from his re- 
venge, but the King himself proceeds indirectly too, and they both 
stage a kind of play within the play wherewith to catch Hamlet. 
Laertes can achieve his vengeance only in this way, for Hamlet out- 
faced him at the grave of Ophelia. 

Hamlet is well aware that the time for fulfilling the Ghost’s behest 
has passed the bounds of impetuosity, yet he has spent the few 
months of elapsed time in his quest of certainty and in overcoming 
the external difficulties of killing the King while he is not in a state 
of grace, of defeating the King’s counterplot, and of reaching him 
when he is not guarded by his attendants. Why, indeed, must Ham- 
let’s vengeance, or that of anyone else, be accomplished in an in- 
stant? Resolute and prompt action is not the same as impulsive and 
immediate action. In his escape from the ship bearing him to Eng- 
land and sudden death, Hamlet is a quick-witted man of action 
relentless and remorseless in the pursuit of his object. Though “not 
spleenative and rash” he acts decisively when the occasion warrants. 
On his return to Denmark he has certainty beyond cavil, for he is 
now in danger of his own life, and he can in “perfect conscience .. . . 
quit him with this arm.” 

Hamlet is sorry that he forgot himself with Laertes—sorry that 
impulse prevailed over reason. In the duel scene he at last gets his 
fair chance to satisfy the demands of vengeance. When Laertes con- 
fesses the plot, Hamlet has the evidence at hand; with evidence and 
certainty at hand, he arrives at an immediate and rational decision; 
so acting upon the spur of the moment, he wounds the King with the 
poisoned rapier and forces the poisoned draught down his throat. 
His last act in casting his vote for Fortinbras is the act of a man in 
whose character rationality is the predominant quality. 
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Hamlet, then, in accomplishing his revenge, acts as quickly as 
circumstances allow. He is not, of course, a romantic superman 
brushing aside obstacles like bits of straw. If he apparently delays in 
coming to the point, it is because the Ghost is royally impatient, 
because Hamlet’s impulsiveness is checked by his reason, because 
the practical difficulties of killing the King are not negligible, because 
in the medieval mode of theological thought the state of the King’s 
soul was a necessary factor to consider if the revenge were to be real, 
and, most of all, because Hamlet wanted to achieve certainty. 





PRAGMATISM AND IDEALISM IN LITERATURE 


J. GORDON EAKER’ 


I 


If the teacher of literature does not have a philosophy, a philos- 
ophy is likely to have him. Undoubtedly all teachers of literature, 
consciously or unconsciously, have a philosophy of their subject. 
The study of aesthetics, as such, may be largely carried on by pro- 
fessional philosophers, but every reader formulates his own theory of 
taste. Most people, for example, are interested in improving the 
quality of the literature which is being written, and they usually 
have ideas about how it should be done. Many feel the need of a 
standard to guide them through the great annual output of best 
sellers. Hence, literary criticism has long made use of terms like 
“taste,” “genius,” and “beauty.” Herein we are all amateurs in 
aesthetics, whether we realize it or not. 

A new impetus was given to aesthetics by the publication of John 
Dewey’s book, Art as Experience, in which the great philosopher 
of our time applies the principles of pragmatism to art. Art he de- 
fines as “experience in its purest form.’’ Experience is the process by 
which one adjusts himself to his environment. Artistic experience, 
Dewey argues, gives us the best adjustment with our environment. 
Then we say that in a work of art, experience rises to beauty. Here 


* Professor of English, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
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Dewey links up with earlier writers who had discussed in terms of 
beauty what he discusses in terms of experience. 

This shifting of emphasis is perhaps of more significance than is 
at first realized, for any emphasis upon experience introduces a no- 
tion of relativity into art to take the place of the concept of universal 
validity in aesthetic judgments which Kant and the idealistic school 
hold. Kant sought to ground taste upon an agreement between the 
imagination and the understanding which would claim the approval 
of all men. But a theory of relativity does little to further the agree- 
ment of all men, and perhaps our artistic arnachy is not unrelated 
to our social anarchy, in the sense that Matthew Arnold used the 
term in Culture and Anarchy. Some people feel that all our thinking 
is becoming unduly experimental. Experimentalism has conquered 
the fields of education, politics, ethics, and religion and is now 
setting out to conquer the field of art and literature. But it is doubt- 
ful whether the new territory will be yielded without a struggle. 

To appreciate how the new philosophy may affect literature, let us 
consider the present state of literary culture. For one thing, litera- 
ture seems more than ever swamped by commercialism, which is 
causing it to degenerate from an intellectual activity to an industry 
catering to the largest buying public. Instead of literary or artistic 
quality, the public demand now dominates the character of most of 
the books being printed. The former emphasis on “‘taste,’’ which 
meant a standard set up by a cultivated public, has been submerged 
by the demands of a vast and less cultivated audience for what may 
be called, broadly speaking, “entertainment.” Literature has been 
placed in competition with the movie, the radio, and pictorial 
journalism—forms of communication that spare people the intel- 
lectual effort requisite to true culture. With such competition the 
book—the medium of creative individualism, the friend of solitude, 
the refuge from propaganda, the fosterer of reflection—is in grave 
danger of losing its place. 

A second condition confronting culture is our educational em- 
phasis on the useful and the contemporary, which results in turning 
literature largely to purposes of politics and propaganda. Many 
voices are heard exclaiming that literature and art may go hang as 
long as material conditions, standards of living, and democracy im- 
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prove throughout the world. Such practical people regard the word 
“culture” contemptuously, even angrily, as if culture were of no 
account compared with the other spiritual and material necessities 
of humanity, or as though it connoted an undeserved privilege which 
cannot be tolerated in a society aiming at the abolition of unjust 
inequalities. Of course, these people ignore the fact that culture and 
taste do not supervene immediately when leisure and security take 
the place of their opposites in human existence. 

The so-called progressive educators incline toward this view and 
hold up the demands of the greatest number in society as the criteria 
that should determine the literary offerings in the schools. Finding 
an intellectual approach above the reach of most students, these 
educators emphasize literature as mere experience and say that any 
reading is all right which is an aid in the process of adjusting a stu- 
dent to his environment. They do not ask whether the environment 
is good or evil. Supported by the logic of experimentalism, they even 
deny that there is any truth outside of an immediate need. They 
emphasize growth or progress without inquiring into ultimate ques- 
tions of the direction of that growth or the value of the attitudes 
built up by it. Basing their teaching on what is popular, they 
pander to the idlest and feeblest minds, to those who require reading 
to minister to their indolence rather than to spur their minds to 
activity and reflection. The progressives thus lose the philosophic 
values in literature and the inspiration of the upward pull of great 
minds upon the learner. These two influences taken together—the 
love of entertainment and the emphasis upon practicality—leave 
little room for the intellectual aspects of literature. 

Our experimental age has a naive faith in practicality. We want 
to adjust ourselves to our environment without asking its relation to 
our moral destination. Nor do we ask what part the mind of man 
plays in interpreting the environment. Experimentalism asks only 
that we solve our immediate problems as they are thrust at us. 
There is a stimulus and a response; interaction is bound to take place 
and to determine our next step; we shall do what we can to get by 
and to survive. Having lost faith in our ability to discover truth, 
we say that what will work is true. “That is all ye know on earth, 
and all ye need to know.”’ 
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To realize how experimentalism has already affected the teaching 
of literature, one need only look at The Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education, which is the Bible of school administrators, and 
An Experience Curriculum in English, in which the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English pay their obeisance to the Deweyites. All 
education, we find, is being directed toward areas of living: health, 
fundamental processes, home, vocation, citizenship, leisure, and 
ethics. It is serving material welfare almost to the neglect of intel- 
lectual culture. In other words, everything now matters a great deal, 
except everything. We now talk about progress and dodge the ques- 
tion of what is good. We talk about freedom and dodge the question 
of what we shall use our freedom for. Religious freedom, of which we 
speak much, often means that nobody should have any religion. 
Freedom of speech comes to mean that a person need pay no atten- 
tion to what anybody says. We are even inoculated against the 
truth, for it may be propaganda. Experience is all that matters— 
and the solution of our immediate problems. 

But, as Professor Whitehead has pointed out, the clarity surround- 
ing our immediate experience is deceptive. In the foreground of an 
immediate need there is comparative clarity, but the discrimination 
of this clarity leads into the background, where the permanent 
essential factors governing the nature of things reside. There are 
always questions left over. The triumph of philosophy is its ability 
to hold necessity apart from freedom in the understanding. An 
emphasis on experience ignores the pursuit of meanings, and by 
ignoring them it implies that they are fruitless. This attitude has 
naturally influenced Dr. Dewey’s aesthetics. His art, like his logic, 
is based on the biological theory of interaction with the environment. 
Experiment with your medium, he says in effect; you can take the 
intuitions and starting ideas for granted; keep working with them 
until you get satisfaction, and that is art. But is that all? 

We still need a rational explanation of the source of this satisfac- 
tion. The experimental aesthetic almost ignores Plato’s theory of 
ideals, along with Aristotle’s theory of art as the imitation of a type. 
Dewey holds that the intuitions which the artist starts with are 
merely data with which to experiment until form results. Form is 
akin to natural rhythms and is grounded in the alternations of day 
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and night, seedtime and harvest, as they have affected the organism. 
Beauty, then, is not a state but only a process of becoming. This is 
true as far as it goes. Experimentalism, it will be noticed, here as- 
sumes meaning in nature or why would it advise that we adjust to 
it? But it stops there. Objective idealism goes on from here, and, 
by interpreting the universe as mind, finds a moral purpose in 
nature and opens up great possibilities of artistic inspiration. 


II 


Kant’s approach to the aesthetic problem was through epistemol- 
ogy or the grounds for knowing anything. He asked how artistic 
pleasure could partake of the character of reason. His fundamental 
principle was the purposiveness of nature, which art shares. We 
construe nature according to our subjective needs, he said, for we 
find all nature adapted to ends or purposes and its laws unified in our 
minds. As Chesterton explained it, man sees a nature that builds 
itself into a very exact plan or pattern, like a design drawn by an 
invisible finger. In the very shape of things there is more than 
growth; there is the finality of the flower. This impression suggests 
that the world had a plan and has an end. A design means a designer. 
A strange friend was here before us. The consciousness of a mind 
like that about us gives a meaning to the universe. Most people be- 
lieve in a final purpose and a first cause, in an Intelligent Author be- 
hind all. This assumption furnishes a regulative principle for the 
reason. For, thinking of God as knowing all moral worth, we think 
that he would make nature accord with his purpose. Then if mind, 
the highest moral purpose, is behind the universe, nature is the de- 
velopment of freedom, and aesthetic pleasure indicates a subjective 
purposiveness for us, by virtue of this concept of freedom. 

Kant’s aesthetic made for standards, for he said that only in so 
far as beauty is a symbol of the morally good can it claim the agree- 
ment of all men. In common speech, for example, we often describe 
beautiful objects by names that seem to put a moral appreciation at 
their base, calling colors ‘‘modest” or a building “‘magnificent.’’ This 
reference to morality introduces an element of rationality which is 
absent from pragmatic discussions of aesthetics. Such concern for 
truth, or didacticism, has often been harmful to art, but it cannot be 
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ignored. The mood of the great masters, Dante or Milton, is 
obviously nearer to the didactic spirit than to the quest for experi- 
ence. Mr. Richards insists that concern with morals is necessary to 
bridge the gap between popular taste and what the experts prefer. 
Also Kant declared a law-abiding social life to be necessary for com- 
munication between the cultivated and the uncultivated classes. 
This is especially true today when the problem of communication is 
getting worse instead of better. People are building up their minds 
with far more varied elements than ever before. Hence, we see the 
need for standards in literature. 

Idealism solves many of these problems, for if the universe is 
mind, we can infer its nature from our own minds. Perhaps the 
reason itself came from nature, and also our desire for perfection. 
Whence our aspiration, our dissatisfaction with things? Faith cre- 
ates its object, and we behave as if God were looking on. Then na- 
ture becomes a show nature, conformable to our way of viewing it. 
An object coheres with what we have seen before. The sane man 
links this moment to his larger self; he looks up to his whole ex- 
perience. The idealistic conception of mind gives a great boon to the 
artist to start with. Nor does idealism, as is commonly supposed, 
deny the reality of the objective world. Rather, it says that mind 
has its logic rooted in the content which comes together in it. The 
logical structure of nature is not derived from the mind, but we dis- 
cover it through thinking-together all the evidence to eliminate con- 
tradictions. Then nature is not merely an object of scientific curios- 
ity, but the scene of our conduct, the source of aesthetic pleasure, 
and the occasion for religious emotion. 

Robert Bridges, the late poet laureate, has explained the process 
of knowing from the creative point of view. The poet, he says, does 
not “think things out for himself.”” Rather, the ideas think them- 
selves out. Our ideas and intuitions come from Nature, from Univer- 
sal Mind, which is the basis of all the ideas which come to us through 
the senses. Man is unable to create any ideas alone—the notion of a 
circle, for instance—and ideas are eternal essences or influences that 
cause our thoughts. The brain is merely a receiver, which, fashioned 
in the scheme and process of Nature, has grown up, as it must have 
grown up, attuned to respond to the vibrations of her omnipresent 
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life and translate her ideas into human consciousness. Man, then, 
consists of the co-ordination of such ideas as he is able to receive 
and absorb to make up his personality. A genius is simply one who 
has the most of the right spontaneous co-ordination of the concepts 
among themselves. This co-ordination occurs unconsciously, as in 
the case of bodily functions. It implies a measure of freedom, as the 
hand is trained in learning to play the violin, but the human mind 
is only an infinitesimal part of Universal Mind, most of which lies 
below consciousness. It is on this larger whole that the artist 
draws. 

Of all the ideas that come to us, Beauty is thought of by the 
Platonist as the highest co-ordination of truth, or the Absolute Idea, 
“the quality of appearances that through the sense wakeneth 
spiritual emotion in the mind of man.” The highest function of the 
reason is to interpret in the light of this spiritual intuition the 
ideas that come to it through the senses. The love of beauty is 
innate, originating in the soul’s instinct of its origin and its end. 
Flowers, for instance, lily or iris, seem eternal, perfect in themselves, 
patterning heavenly beauty. It is through such spiritual influences 
that Nature has designed our upward climb, for we can rise through 
the right loving of terrestrial things to the contemplation of that 
Absolute Beauty which is the ultimate principle that men should live 
by. Ethic, then, is simply man’s moral beauty. 

Hegel explains the rise of idealism in art through the three stages 
of symbolic, classic, and romantic. The formlessness of early art is 
explained by its laboring after the enigma of life, its search for a 
symbol of a first principle. In the classic period, idea and object 
found identity in the man-god, in which the Greeks rested for a time, 
putting aside the search for a first principle. But in time, one god 
was limited by another until all came crashing. They had not 
spiritualized nature or sought its moral implications. But in ro- 
mantic art, a deeper sense of sin taught imperfections and the possi- 
bility of a higher well-being. Now, man fashions nature and man 
after the forms of his own spirit, and the content of art grows with 
the life and mind of man. Modern art is highly reflective, charged 
with many historical associations, and a new symbolism has re- 
turned. The spiritual import refuses to be limited by the object. 
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The difference between pragmatism and idealism is that prag- 
matism discounts the ideas that go beyond an immediate situation of 
stimulus and response. Literature, surely, demands a theory of 
knowledge not as something limited to the needs of practical action 
but as coming from the total universe and all that man has built up 
in his mind as an interpretation of it. For beyond the level of 
natural stimulus and response is man’s ability for conscious and 
critical thought. Our ordinary experience rises to meet experience on 
that higher level. On that level, man is not satisfied merely to adjust 
himself to his environment; he wants to understand it and to posit 
some faith in its direction. Full adjustment must include this knowl- 
edge; for the content of every mind has implications which transcend 
the limits of what falls within its consciousness. 

As we go on from experience to experience we find many contra- 
dictions that must be reconciled outside of experience by applying 
the principle of the Absolute. As Chesterton put it, it is precisely 
the Unknowable that man has got to know, not to understand God 
but to understand man. 

Is man responsible or irresponsible, perfect or imperfect, perfectible or im- 
perfectible, mortal or immortal, doomed or free? Has he a conscience, or has his 
conscience any authority; or is it only the prejudice of the tribal past? Is there 
any real hope of settling these things by human reason; and has that any author- 


ity? Is he to regard death as final; and is he to regard miraculous help as pos- 
sible? 


Answers to these questions a pragmatist might declare unknowable, 
but they are not unknowable in art, where truth is merely conviction. 
Remove from literature all speculation on such high questions and it 
would be immeasurably poorer. 


Ill 


As an example of thinking-together all the evidence in seeking 
truth, consider Tennyson’s In Memoriam. If the poet had accepted 
as final the scientific explanation that “the stars blindly run” and 
that nature stands “a hollow form with empty hands,” he might 
never have written his great elegy. But Nature, careless of the single 
life and even of the type, he read not only in geologic cliff and stone 
but also in the natural wish for immortality which he felt derives 
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“from what we have the likest God within the soul.” This poem 
shows that it is not natural to think of man as only a natural pro- 
duct. Whether we share his faith or not, Tennyson was justified in 
thinking-together all his evidence. A true view of life will thus draw 
on the deep instincts of faith and beauty, on hopes in truths that 
cannot be proved, as well as on the more obvious aspects of practical 
experience. 

Our daily lives reflect the principle of the Absolute as we trans- 
mute experience in accordance with the law of noncontradiction. 
Conflicting traits blend into harmony as we discern the reality of 
beauty through the appearance of ugliness and the lovable through 
the apparent failings of character in those about us. Spiritual values 
appear in the devotion of Kent and the suffering of King Lear. 
Courage like Macbeth’s in the face of insurmountable obstacles gives 
us a new conception of the possibilities of the human spirit. As 
Hegel explained, from the Idea, the true potencies that govern the 
world—devotion to family, state, glory, friendship—the hero derives 
the force which enables him to prevail against opposition. Villains 
are understandable only as they partake of this ideal, though it may 
be merely by threatening a value and heightening our appreciation 
of it, as Iago contributes to the concept of love which he tries to 
destroy. The acceptance of common spiritual ideals demands that 
we suffer with those who struggle for them. Such experiences expand 
the soul, as when we share the disappointment of Michael in his son: 

’Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
For the old Man—and ’tis believed by all 


That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 


The characteristic movement of spiritual experience, Bosanquet ex- 
plains, is the “self” going out into its “other” and there finding its 
true self. This self-transcendence is self-realization. True happiness 
lies in thus identifying one’s self with the world of objective mind, 
with the teleology above finite consciousness, which is nevertheless 
rooted in the whole nature of the universe. 

Idealism does not so much reject as supplement pragmatism. Dr. 
Dewey’s Art as Experience makes many helpful and stimulating 
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suggestions about how the very process of producing or enjoying a 
work of art enables one to grasp the full nature of reality. He points 
out that the continual adjustments between the artist and his 
medium as he seeks the perfection of form creates something new, 
something not existing in experience before. Contradictions are 
reconciled by the artist often better than by the philosopher. A 
new calm, a sense of beauty and order, results, and our longings are 
satisfied. We cease to be troubled by regrets for the past or fears for 
the future as we enjoy art, but are in perfect harmony with the 
eternal world. All this is the contribution of pragmatism to modern 
aesthetics. 

But idealism shows more clearly how art, with its greater selectiv- 
ity and concentration, with a form more perfect than that which 
ordinary experience possesses, can be depended upon to hold up the 
pattern for conduct. The ideal is naturally more attractive than the 
commonplace. The power of a novel or poem to lift up lies in its 
ability to envision life as it should be. In our daily rounds, we may 
not see the significance of isolated events, but when George Eliot 
draws them together in Adam Bede, we see them evolving toward a 
goal. Thus the craving of the mind for a whole view upon the seem- 
ingly variegated confusion of life is satisfied. Chesterton attributes 
the happiness of people in the Middle Ages to the fact that their 
thoughts, like the Gothic arches of their windows, came to a point. 
Art should enable us to bring a co-ordinating principle to our daily 
experience. 

A higher reality is often caught in the handling by art of the evil 
and the ugly. The darker elements of life, its sorrow and disillusion- 
ment, offer the poet a challenge from which he wrings his greatest 
triumphs. Shakespeare begins a sonnet: “When in disgrace with 
fortune and men’s eyes,” but he closes it with the lark singing hymns 
at heaven’s gate. Similarly, in the catharsis of tragedy, evil loses its 
power and disappears as it is caught up into the poetic vision of the 
larger whole. Hamlet apparently goes down in defeat, but a recon- 
ciliation comes in the pathos, the heroism, in the attainment of his 
own final spontaneity. This is the idealistic approach to such 
literature. 

It may be objected, of course, that all art cannot be reduced to 
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universal ideas. Surely there are degrees of reality and ideality. The 
artist, in seeking expression, is not bound by any preconceived no- 
tions of reality. Often he enlarges our conception of reality by his 
conquests. The mind is merely a focus, a cross-section of the world, 
which strives to organize its contents into the completest whole pos- 
sible. This power of mental activity is possessed in varying degrees 
by various people. But we trust only our highest moments and ex- 
pect to be judged by our total personality. The whole is the Abso- 
lute, or, in the words of Bosanquet, “the high-water mark of fluctua- 
tions in experience, of which, in general, we are daily and normally 
aware.” 

Experimental aesthetics is unduly skeptical of any transcendent 
quality like beauty. Beauty, it holds, arises out of the rendering by 
the artist of the common stuff of experience. Yet all artists testify 
to mystical inspirations that come directly from nature. These in- 
tuitions are not art, of course, until they are given form, and many 
are never fully expressed. They break through language and escape, 
as some probably did in Shelley’s attempt to interpret the skylark 
or in Wordsworth’s attempt to describe the presence deeply inter- 
fused in nature. The Universal Mind speaks in mysteries and sug- 
gestions. “Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear.’ The 
artist’s problem is to discriminate clearly what he feels vaguely. He 
continually dips into the unknown for new sources of wealth, which 
he transmutes in his medium. 

Perhaps we make too much of a mystery of the medium. Robert 
Bridges testified that just as poets cannot create any ideas, so they 
draw their natural imagery from the very same sensuous forms 
whereby the ideas found entrance into the mind. He writes, in one 
of his poems: 

A song of my heart, as the sun peered o’er the sea, 
Was born at morning to me: 
And out of my treasure-house it chose 


A melody, that arose 
Of all fair sounds that I love, remembered together 


Each word carries its own idea, and the secret of a poem, he said, is 
found in its face, although the effect may be inscrutable. Man’s 
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vaunted faculty of creation, then, is but Nature herself, who “will 
dance in her garden at the blossoming-time among the flowers of her 
setting.” In supplying the words, the poet links up with the long 
tradition of art, sharing its greater mind. This is the essence of 
idealism. 

On the whole, idealism is here presented only as a necessary sup- 
plement to pragmatism in art. The greatest art draws so heavily on 
Platonic and Christian ideals that any theory which eliminates the 
transcendent elements and reduces art to mere experience cannot be 
adequate for satisfactory teaching, criticism, or appreciation. All 
people, of course, are thankful for new points of view contributed by 
pragmatism, but these should be accepted for what they are, theories 
of method only. For a theory of ideas one must go to Plato and the 
idealists, who conceived of ideas as ideals, having reality. Because 
art reveals the Ideal, we speak of it as having higher reality than 
experience. Pragmatism may help us with the process of achieving 
the higher reality, but the reality itself can only be explained outside 
the limits of ordinary experience. 





“CAPTAIN CRAIG” 


C. ELTA VAN NORMAN’ 


INTRODUCTION 


Captain Craig in the flesh was, presumably, a dreary old Jew, 
Alfred H. Lewis, whom Edwin Arlington Robinson met from time 
to time on the streets of Gardiner, Maine. The old man, character- 
ized by one writer as an “ancient unconsidered bit of flotsam,” 
assumes almost gigantic proportions in this psychological narrative 
of a village Socrates. 

Enveloped as it is in a flow of philosophical discussion, the narra- 
tive itself is scarcely evident. Briefly it is as follows. 

Captain Craig, tramping about half-starved, was discovered by 


* Member of the library staff and teacher of courses in book selection and dramatic 
art at Geneseo (N.Y.) State Normal School. 
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the poet and his associates who, half-humorously, provided him 
with the pittance necessary to maintain life. His failures as a man 
and as a citizen passed unjudged by his benefactors, who reaped 
their reward in the wisdom falling from the old vagabond’s lips. 
They listened attentively and gratefully to the long speeches and 
the almost interminable letters in which he continued to pour out 
his observations on life and death and the meaning thereof. And 
finally on 

A windy dreary day with a cold white shine 

That only gummed the tumbled frozen ruts 

They tramped upon 
the little band climaxed its loyalty by following the last of him down 
the long, hard road from Tilbury Town with the trombones blaring 
in his honor. 

In spite of the fact that few have been the critics who have had 
a kindly interest in the “Captain,” the old man has survived in the 
minds of certain individuals who have a genuine interest in unique 
literary figures. There must be definite reasons for this survival. 

While the poem cannot be said to be autobiographical except in 
so far as the Captain’s and the poet’s lives actually touched in the 
little village, yet there are evidences to show that Robinson had in 
common with the old derelict something more than a gift for philos- 
ophy. Captain Craig worked only at intervals, and his creator too, 
apparently, found difficulty in adjusting himself to a steady means 
of earning his livelihood. And according to Herman Hagedorn and 
Carl Van Doren, both the poet and the Captain had more than a 
casual interest in alcohol and in convivial associates. 

The charm of the poem lies in something deeper than this reflec- 
tion of the writer’s own life, however. It lies in the universal ideas 
“uttered by a beggar that might have donned the motley of Shake- 
speare’s fools’’—a beggar who had in him “‘so near the decline of his 
days an intellectual Indian summer.” 

Whatever unfavorable criticism of “Captain Craig’’ there may be, 
as a major piece of the work of a major American poet and as a 
human and philosophical document it warrants closer examination. 
Such examination—including a consideration of the place of the 
poem in the minds of present-day critics, its form and structure in 
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relation to its theme and in the interpretation of its underlying 
philosophy—may well be the means of articulating more clearly the 
reasons for the Captain’s survival beyond the day the band played 
along the Tilbury road. 


I 


W. F. Taylor in his History of American Letters says of “Captain 
Craig”: “It contains brilliant passages but as a whole the reader is 
likely to find it tedious.’’ No one has been more caustic in comment- 
ing on the length of the poem than has Amy Lowell. She maintains 
that there is an interminable amount of dull and involved talk and 
says: ‘The purport of all this speech seems to be that the garrulous 
old man has a kinship with the spheres which is denied to more 
efficient folk, but his vague and windy utterances hardly bear out 
this contention.’”’ Lucius Beebe considers the Captain to be an im- 
plausible character, while Louis Untermeyer says that he “‘seems less 
a character study than a peg on which to hang a great quantity of 
brilliant, sometimes beautiful, but finally tiresome talk.” 

There are among those who are a bit kindlier in their judgment of 
the poem Harriet Monroe, Charles Cestre, and P. H. Boynton. Miss 
Monroe feels that the piece would be improved by compression. 
Charles Cestre, who considers that the best in ‘Captain Craig’’ is 
nearly equal to the best in “The Man against the Sky,” does not 
think, however, that the two poems are of equal value as works of 
art because “‘Captain Craig”’ is a “hodge-podge of all topics.” P. H. 
Boynton, however, gives it almost unstinted praise when he calls it 
“a poem of childhood, sunlight and laughter, and hope declaimed by 
an indomitable old vagabond of eternity who is invincible in death.” 

Without doubt “Captain Craig’ would appear in a better light 
to the eyes of modern criticism if, in some way, it could be shown 
that the so-called “hodge-podge of topics” and “‘vague, windy utter- 
ances” are logical parts of a definite plan of poetic construction and 
poetic characterization. 


II 


“Captain Craig’ follows in form certain others of Robinson’s 
poems in that it is primarily a dramatic monologue with interpola- 
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tions of dialogue, the whole being held together by the poet narrator. 
The same device was used in “Isaac and Archibald” and in “Avon’s 
Harvest,” but in “Captain Craig” it has been much complicated by 
the intricacy of the structure. 

Some of Robinson’s best blank verse, simple in its diction and 
exquisite in its harmony, is to be found in “Captain Craig.” If, then, 
the poem is wearisome to some readers, it is not because of its poor 
poetry or its long-windedness but, as B. R. Redman says, ““because 
the verse is so tight-packed with thought and meaning that the 
reader’s mind balks at the sustained effort which the poet would 
demand.” 

The packing-together of thought and meaning in this case is ac- 
complished by the use of various literary forms within the narrative 
itself. Dreams and visions, reminiscences, letters, parables and 
mythological allusions, character sketches, and short stories are all 
found within the frame of the poem and go to make up its compli- 
cated structure and what some critics have termed its “formless- 
ness.” 

Commenting on this charge of formlessness, Redman says again: 
“That the poem lacks artistic form is not a pertinent criticism; it is 
undramatic in conception and its form is in its very formlessness; 
it begins when the Captain begins to talk and ends when he has 
said what he has had to say.” In other words, here is an old man 
whose whole life and character is a queer patchwork and whose 
speech, in the last of his days, comes in apparently disconnected 
blocks of reminiscence, humor, and wisdom. But never does he for- 
get the point he wishes to make or the place of each particular unit 
or fragment of philosophy in the scheme of the whole. 

The poem begins with the introductory narrative and then plunges 
into a long philosophical monologue in which is embodied a parable- 
like narrative containing in part the key to the poet’s theory of life. 
Later there are character sketches of a man and woman who let the 
reader see them through each other’s eyes, the actual characteriza- 
tion coming to the reader at third hand. When the Captain’s 
thoughts go back to classic Greece and Rome, the dignity of ancient 
days may be found in his speech; and when he tries to impart his 
curious dream of the Christ to his hearers, he does so in almost scrip- 
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tural beauty of phrase, simple with the simplicity of the visitation 


itself: 
There was neither sun nor moon 
Nor do I think of any stars. 


So the old man wanders on, sometimes lapsing into the placid 
dreaming of the old, then bursting forth in a fire of oratory which 
almost confounds his friends and leaves them silent. Then in a final 
effort he reads to the group his last document in a dozen or so beauti- 
fully ponderous lines. And after that he dies, and the conversation 
and the poem die with him. 

After thus examining the form of “Captain Craig” in the light of 
its central character, it becomes obvious to the reader that the 
structure is in complete accord with the pattern of the Captain’s 
material existence, with the wandering progression of his lively old 
mind, and with the variety and breadth of his philosophies. 


III 


There are two diametrically opposed views regarding the philos- 
ophy of Edwin Arlington Robinson. One group of critics considers 
him to have been a futilitarian, while the other group ascribes to 
him the highest type of idealism. 

Among those who uphold the futilitarian theory are Bruce Weir- 
ick and Clement Wood, who speaks of “the black despair of his 
heart-song.”” Even Harriet Monroe spoke of his “‘spiritual failures,” 
though she saw behind the failure not futility but heroic struggle. 
Amy Lowell finally articulated the phrase which, to many people, 
is synonymous with the poet’s philosophy—‘“the success of failure’ 
—when she said, “He looked at no future, he had no time to build 
a new order and never guessed he was building it. He raised for him- 
self an altar—the success of failure and at this he warmed his heart.” 

Those who feel definitely that Robinson was an idealist include 
Granville Hicks, who says, ““There emerges a sense of successful con- 
frontation of destiny that is reminiscent, however faintly, of the 
mood inspired by the greatest poetry”; and Charles Cestre, who 
says, ‘‘Robinson harks back to Shakespeare, being keenly alive, like 
the poet of the Tempest, to the splendour of our higher nature, and 
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sadly sensitive, like Prospero, to our inability to rise to the height of 
our aspirations.” 

Much of the controversy over his philosophy emanated from a 
sentence once written by the poet himself: “The world is not a 
prison house but a kind of spiritual kindergarten where millions of 
bewildered infants are trying to spell God with the wrong blocks.” 
This statement, printed in the Bookman in 1897, dogged the poet’s 
footsteps for the rest of his life, in spite of his admission in later 
years that it had been merely a “‘smart”’ remark of a youthful poet. 
Critics have torn its possible meanings to shreds and have made out 
of each tatter whole garments of despair. An effort has been made, 
however, to clarify Robinson’s meaning by simply reading into the 
statement a denial that man will be forever bewildered. 

Perhaps by no one has Robinson’s attitude toward life and its 
meaning been better summed up than by Lloyd Morris, who inter- 
prets it as follows: 


His counsel is one of positive acceptance; “Follow the light no matter where 
it may lead you; follow it in spite of the fact that the wisdom of material experi- 
ence may believe you a fool; in so doing lies the way of wisdom and the way of 
virtue; develop your own potentialities to the fullest, no matter what they may 
be, for in so doing you are fulfilling your destiny.” This is hardly a philosophy 
of quietism or pessimism. This attitude of mind is, likewise, the explanation, 
it seems to me, of what some of his critics have felt to be the doctrine of “‘success 
through failure.” The failure which they see is, for Mr. Robinson at least, not 
failure; it is merely the realist’s recognition of the ironic discord between ma- 
terial experience and spiritual ideals. 


IV 


Before the theme of “follow the light” is considered from the 
standpoint of its philosophical interpretation in “Captain Craig,” 
it may be well to note the occurrence of physical light or the sun in 
the poem. It is undeniable that Robinson “tends to be somber,” 
but that his somberness is not synonymous with pessimism or de- 
spair is well illustrated in the manner in which he lightens the shad- 
ows by admitting here and there a glimpse of the sun until the “‘feel”’ 
of the poem is of light rather than of darkness. 

The materialist would say that the Captain has nothing but dark- 
ness—the gloom of poverty and privation, of hunger and homeless- 
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ness. Yet the old man rarely stretches out his hand toward the un- 
washed window of his attic room that he does not feel a ray of sun- 
light. This consciousness of the light manifests itself no less than 
twenty times throughout the poem, either in the narrative proper 
or in the speech of the Captain in such passages as 


Then I can do no more 
Than hope for all of you that you may find 
Your promise of the sun. 


In addition to direct allusions to light, there are present in the 
poem certain passages which, because of their warmth of under- 
standing thought or description, cast a glow of sunlight about the 
context, though the actual phraseology makes no mention of it. The 
Captain’s expression of gladness at being alive on a certain July day 
is an illustration: 

Meanwhile I have the flowers and the grass, 


My brothers here, the trees, and all July 
To make me joyous. 


There are days, to be sure, when the light fails utterly to pene- 
trate the narrow room, for the poem is not without its shadows. 
Moreover, the old man has made the discovery that the sun may 
have a blinding ugliness of its own at times—an irritating brilliance 
that picks out the darker corners. Indeed, once he asks, 


Is it better to be blinded by the lights 
Or by the shadows? 


Though this strange mingling of light and shadow is a constant 
companion to Captain Craig throughout the poem, it is the warm 
and healing sunlight of which he is most aware. Always is he con- 
scious of its power—a power which, being more than physical to 
him, becomes to the little group of listeners symbolical of a light 
which still prevails within the Captain himself. 


V 


Robinson’s failures may be divided into two groups, the first 
comprised of individuals who are complete and spiritual failures. 
Among them are Richard Cory, Amaranth, Roman Bartholomew, 
and Tasker Norcross. When the poet treats of these apparently ill- 
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fated creatures, he does so without humor and without the sunlit 
atmosphere which is found in ‘‘Captain Craig.” 

The poet kept his humor for those half-failures whose potentiality 
for spiritual triumph brought them out into the light of warmth and 
human kindness. Such are Aunt Imogen, the sacrificing New Eng- 
land spinster; Matthias, “who is made to know himself and is re- 
born”; Uncle Ananias, “‘a great and pleasant liar’; and old Eben 
Flood, having his solitary drinking-party in the moonlight. 

To Captain Craig, Robinson applies something of the same warm 
humor which he has given Flood, both of them having had certain 
backslidings in common. He tempers his humorous picture of the 
Captain, however, recognizing that in this old beggar there is also 
much in common with that other splendid failure, Flammonde. The 
poet treats Flammonde with seriousness and respect throughout— 
respect for the man who, though he cannot save himself, saves 
others by his touch of almost Christ-like compassion. Likewise, 
there are certain aspects of the old Captain’s character which Rob- 
inson presents with this same respect—at times with something even 
akin to reverence—only to break the mood at intervals with a 
mellow laughter. 

This humor which Robinson employs in his poetry can scarcely 
be called “astringent’”—a term which has been applied to it at 
various times. Although he laughs at mankind, there is nothing cruel 
in his laughter because there is too much of pity in it. Moreover, 
his humor possesses an intellectual quality. It is never hilarious but 
is, rather, a gentle chuckling over the idiosyncrasies of man. 

Charles Cestre describes Robinson’s humor thus: “He is too much 
of a thinker not to see the deep significance of the bizarre in indi- 
viduals or in society and too much of an artist not to invest his jest- 
ful remarks with beauty.” Thus the poet has endowed the Captain 
with the power to laugh, not only at himself without bitterness, but 
at man in general with a certain omniscience and understanding. 
Moreover, he recognizes the need for this larger laughter on the 
part of all men when he says: 

You grieve and you clutch 
For something larger, something unfulfilled, 


Some wiser kind of joy that you shall have 
Never, until you learn to laugh with God. 
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There may have been a trace of bitterness in his laughter at an 
earlier time. He had long been conscious of the disparities in the 
lives of others. With ironic humor he had observed the blindness 
of Tilbury Town which had tried 


To keep the tune as it had always been, 
To trust in God and let the Captain starve. 


But after having observed his own mistakes for so long, he felt no 
longer competent to criticize the motives of other men or the motives 
of their Creator. 

This reluctance to judge men and his plea to “damn sparingly” 
such “fantastic nondescripts” as one might meet upon a low road 
are based undoubtedly upon the poet’s theory that the individual 
is important for his peculiar contribution to society, no matter how 
slight that contribution may be. He says: 

We have made innumerable books 
To please the unknown God. Time throws away 
Dead thousands of them, but the God that knows 


No death, denies not one, the books all count, 
The songs all count. 


Nowhere has been emphasized more concretely the fact that one 
act of kindness may be justification for a man’s having lived than 
in Robinson’s incident of the soldier who saved a starving little 
beggar merely by one kindly word. 

Believing, then, that the song or the word was the measure of the 
man, the Captain accepted food and shelter from the little group 
without embarrassment because the gratitude he felt was of two 


kinds: 
The sudden kind 


We feel for what we take, the slower kind 
We feel for what we give. 


The old man had not the slightest doubt that he could give even as 
he had received. Poor, ill, and wretched as he was, he knew his 
counsel to be worth far more than bread because it represented not 
only a certain indomitable self-respect which he had salvaged from 
the ruin but also the wisdom necessary for climbing. 

In short, the Captain could look at men who had begged, cheated, 
and sponged; who had injured the things they had touched; who 
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had never known the meaning of the term “gracious living,” and 
could see a reason for their survival. He knew that many such indi- 
viduals live and have their being because “‘they are able to recognize 
splendor where it is and because they think in terms of everlasting 
things.” 

VI 

Although Robinson is not considered to have been orthodox in his 
religious beliefs, there are repeated evidences in his poetry of his 
respect for Christian tradition. Where it is not directly used as the 
theme of a poem as it is in “Credo,” “Christmas Sonnet,” and 
“Calvary,” it is often used as a vehicle to express his doctrine of 
self-reliance and his theory of “positive acceptance” of things as 
they are. In “Captain Craig” it finds expression in the old man’s 
dream of the cross. Here is an individual, discouraged, contemplat- 
ing suicide with the very implements which have been given him 
to assist in earning a livelihood. The message of the vision is that 
his victory or his defeat depends upon his ability to handle those 
tools with which the Creator has provided him. 

This capacity for making the best of one’s attributes implies self- 
analysis, self-discipline, and self-conquest—in other words, the ap- 
plication of Puritan principles to his mode of living. There are nu- 
merous evidences of these principles in such of Robinson’s works as 
“Credo,” ““The Man against the Sky,” and “Matthias at the Door.” 
Indeed, Charles Cestre has called the poet a modern Puritan be- 
cause he maintains a “grave and reflective attitude toward the do- 
ings of man to exercise his judgment, and believes in the power of 
volition to guide our behavior and regenerate our moral being en- 
meshed in the toils of doubt or tossed by blind impulses.”’ Lucius 
Beebe, however, says: ‘“‘What there is of Puritan is its strength and 
aloofness, not its repression, its clamorous righteousness, nor its 
vicious hatred of the pathetic pleasures and comforts of the world.” 

These two critics would undoubtedly agree, nevertheless, that 
Robinson is somewhat of an inheritor of the Puritanism and Tran- 
scendentalism of Emerson. Both Robinson and Emerson believe 
in the light, in the need for self-reliance and renunciation, and in the 
freedom and development of the individual. Robinson’s idealism, 
moreover, resembles that of Emerson in that “‘it is not an escape 
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from reality with all its imperfections, but a foreseeing of the ideal, 
the impossible, that is some day to be made the possible and the 
real. Behind the perpetual decay and death of the living world lies 
the promise of rebirth and perpetual growth.” 

One vital difference between the Emersonian philosophy and Rob- 
inson’s is pointed out by Floyd Stovall: “Emerson affirms what in- 
tuitively he knows of general truth, Robinson describes what he 
sees of particular fact.’’ In short, Robinson has been affected by 
naturalism, recognizing the ‘‘blankly materialistic life of the senses”’ 
and expressing that recognition in such portraits as “John Everel- 
down” and “‘Miniver Cheevy.”’ 

Out of these two conflicting theories, tempered by a Quaker idea 
of “inner light,” there evolves what might be termed a modern 
Christian dualism. This doctrine, which is clearly defined in ‘“‘Cap- 
tain Craig’’ in several instances, recognizes a “law of the spirit and 
a law of the members.”’ Perhaps the clearest statement of this dual- 
ism is made when the Captain says, 


It is the flesh that ails us, 
For the spirit knows no qualm 
No failure, no down-falling. 


The combination of the sensuous and the spiritual is exemplified 
in a somewhat different manner in Tristram, in which Robinson 
shows the influence of the Greek tradition by the importance he 
attaches to the element of fate in the life of man. The fatalistic 
theme occurs in various other works of the poet, but in Tristram 
it reaches its fullest expression in the delineation of the two char- 
acters drawn together by a passion which destroys both. 

Robinson’s interpretation of fate is not wholly at variance with 
his Christian philosophy of free will, however, since he considers 
man’s fate to be his own character and a “revelation of a moral 
order of which man’s experience at any particular moment is only 
an infinitesimal fragment.” 

His use of the Greek traditions is based on a close acquaintance 
with the classics. H. R. Fairclough in a study of ‘“‘The Classics and 
Our Twentieth Century Poets’ has enumerated the classical allu- 
sions in Robinson’s poems, and they are many. Such names as Ama- 
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ryllis, Cassandra, Dionysius, Horace, and Sophocles appear fre- 
quently. And the Captain speaks familiarly of Hippocrates and 
Aristophanes; quotes from Sophocles; and likens himself to Soc- 
rates. Fairclough sums up Robinson’s attitude as follows: “In his 
aloofness and serenity of mind, there is something Sophoclean. 
He, too, sees life clearly and sees it whole.” 

Captain Craig, in spite of his defeats, sees life as a whole. He 
understands that a man must use his tools to hew his own way. 
He believes the victory to be but of little importance compared to 
the struggle for the victory, which in itself is a measure of success. 
He says, 

Climb high, 

And having set your steps, regard not much 
The downward laughter clinging at your feet, 
Nor overmuch the warning; only know 

As well as you know dawn from lantern light 
That far above you, for you and within you 
There burns and shines and lives, unwavering 
And always yours, the truth. Take on yourself 
But your sincerity, and you take on 

Good promise for all climbing; fly for truth 
And Hell shall have no storm to crush your flight, 
No laughter to vex down your loyalty. 


VII 


Sincerity in the search for truth is, then, the Captain’s plan of 
salvation. But where in this scheme of his own spiritual advance- 
ment is there an awareness of his social responsibility? Or does he 
ignore those others through whose efforts the climber often makes 
his own progress? 

There had been a time when, embittered by his own troubles and 
by those of his neighbors, he had had “half a mind to blow his brains 
out.” But that period was past. He could at last say, 


Because one half of human kind 

Lies here in hell, shall not the other half 

Do any more than just for conscience’s sake 
Be miserable? 


and in so saying be not inconsiderate of the dwellers in hell. There 
is no indication of a lack of feeling on the part of the Captain. 
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Rather, the expression is one of a man who has learned to know 
misery, to face it undaunted, and to refuse to submit to its power 
or to circumstances over which he has no control. 

Robinson is not a humanitarian in the sense which implies the 
cure of evil by the reforming of the many. His belief is that only 
the “few can save the many” by their own self-reform and self- 
discipline. Hence his social theory is essentially not democratic. In- 
deed, he is an outspoken critic of democracy in his ““Demos and 
Dionysius.” 

“Since,” as Dr. H. H. Clark says, ““Mr. Robinson believes that 
evil is of inward cause and cure, that man is not beset by society or 
institutions but by his own character, he has little of the humanitar- 
ian’s zeal which is based on the possibility of legislating virtue by 
changing environment or institutions.’”’ This view does not neces- 
sarily preclude, on the poet’s part, a certain individual humanitar- 
ianism, and therefore there is no real inconsistency between his 
theory of salvation and his own relationship with the Captain. 

The Captain, too, realizes that, though the first duty of man is to 
pull himself up, he must be aware that 

Whatever altitude you reach 
You do not rise alone; nor do you fall 


But you drag others down to more or less 
Than your preferred abasement. 


Robinson, thus, through the old philosopher, reiterates the fact that 
no man lives unto himself and that what the individual accomplishes 
in himself may eventually be accomplished by the group, for 

What you take 


To be the cursedest mean thing that crawls 
On earth is nearer to you than you know. 


So the Captain lived, awake to the darkness within him and about 
him, but still an invulnerable champion of the truth and the light. 
Then there came a time when night threatened to overwhelm him. 
Nowhere in the narrative does Robinson show more vividly the 
“‘measureless discrepancy between life experienced and life desired”’ 
than in the cry the Captain uttered as he approached the end and 
realized the full extent of human loneliness. Could it be possible 
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that all his inspired words, his kindly laughter, and his quiet accept- 
ances were about to be lost in a final darkness—that he was to be 
deserted by that truth which was his “promise of the sun”? Or had 
the poet’s own despair so overcome him that he was willing, through 
the Captain, to subscribe at last to the doctrine of futility? 

But the cry was only momentary and proceeded from the flesh 
alone. Then the old man remembered with new clarity all the be- 
liefs he had held and the high utterances which he had so graciously 
conferred on the little group. He said again: 


Give me the cup! 
The truth is yours. God’s universe is yours. 


At this point there might well have been made a charge of senti- 
mentality against Robinson for allowing the old vagabond to be 
jerked back from death, only for the purpose of uttering one more 
platitude. But the critic had the poet’s humor to reckon with, and 
Robinson had the Captain’s. And the Captain would have his last 
word. It was “‘Trombones.”’ So it was that this small Socrates, not 
allowed to drink his hemlock, achieved to his everlasting distinction 
the presence of one brass band in his funeral train. 
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THE USES OF SHAKESPEARE 


WARREN TAYLOR’ 


In 1623 Ben Jonson wrote of Shakespeare: “He was not of an age, 
but for all time!” Whether the occasion of the statement, the pub- 
lication of the First Folio, led Jonson to question its truth is not 
known. No large body of criticism of his own plays or of Shake- 
speare’s or of any other dramatist’s then existed; when he said that 
Shakespeare will remain alive while his book lives and we have wits 
to read, he was thinking of the plays as “the wonder of our stage!’”’— 
things to be read or to be enacted. He could not have foreseen our 
embarrassment; he could not have foretold that they would become 
as well the wonder of our classrooms and of our libraries! Today we 
use Shakespeare’s plays as Jonson may have used them. We see 
them enacted and we read them; but, even though we may be no 
wiser than Jonson, we are more preponderantly scholarly than he. 
We study them to wrest from them not only things that his con- 
temporaries took for granted and thought worthless to record but 
also answers to questions they never had occasion or desire to ask. 
Our eagerness to believe that the Shakespeare we use to enrich our 
aesthetic comprehension of existence is the true Shakespeare requires 
us to explore all hints. Jonson had before him his memories of en- 
acted plays, the First Folio, and perhaps quartos. The true Shake- 
speare was hardly a question at all; he did not have to see through 
three centuries of commentary. 

A portion of that commentary has sought to make Shakespeare a 
professed member of ages other than his own, but much of the com- 
mentary of our time has undertaken to return him to his age. 
Realistic criticism has attempted to set Shakespeare’s plays in an 
Elizabethan framework; we must see them no longer as we wish to 
but as Elizabethan audiences did. The circumstances of Elizabethan 
life affected them as much as they may affect our conception of it. 


* Mr. Taylor is a member of the department of English of Oberlin College. 
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Among them Stoll, Shiicking, and Robertson, the realists have re- 
minded us more sharply than any generation of readers has been 
reminded that Shakespeare wrote during the last decade of the 
sixteenth century and the first of the seventeenth for the Lord 
Chamberlain’s or the King’s Men, for Burbage, Kempe, or Heminge, 
plays to be presented on the curtainless, intimate stages of the Rose, 
Globe, Blackfriars, or at court, for the enjoyment of audiences whose 
tastes and expectations not only permitted but required a use of 
stock situations, characters, and techniques. The effect of the views 
of these critics on our understanding and use of Shakespeare may be 
great. The soliloquy, they find, conveys not, as contemplation, the 
probings of a character’s nature but, as exposition, factual details to 
guide the audience. A playwright in a hurry, they make plain, need 
not be held to a meticulous consistency; some of his characters may 
be poorly conceived, their natures loosely grasped; all of his material 
he may not have assimilated to his purpose. Aristotelian and Hege- 
lian-Bradleyan theories of tragedy, they recall, were not so accessible 
as standards by which Elizabethan audiences could measure dra- 
matic effectiveness as were those of commedia dell’arte, of Plautine 
comedy, of Senecan tragedy, or of courtly love. The psychologically 
morbid procrastinating Hamlet, they point out, is a fiction of the 
romantic era; to discover Hamlet we must look to the active “hero” 
of chivalric romance. 

Not all the efforts of our own time to discover for our use the true 
Shakespeare either as artist or as man have sought to return him to 
his age. First, the staging of Shakespeare has been modified to ac- 
commodate the plays to the facilities of the modern theater, especial- 
ly in matters of lighting, costuming, and setting. Granville-Barker’s 
studies of them as works to be enacted are significant, and the re- 
vivals at Stratford and at the Old Vic and the successful perform- 
ances of Hampden, Mantell, Barrymore, Evans, Gielgud, Olivier, 
Holloway, Edith Evans, Sibyl Thorndike, Jane Cowl, and Katherine 
Cornell are indicative of Shakespeare’s value on the stage. Truly 
talented directors may yet give new emphasis to Shakespeare’s sense 
of spectacle, his characterization, and his verse by filming the plays. 
Beyond problems of production and the thoroughgoing textual 
studies of J. Dover Wilson, two different lines of inquiry have be- 
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come and have remained prominent: first, the interpretation of the 
plays (with little attention given their historical contexts) on the 
basis of intuitive and imaginative insight. In this field Bradley has 
been pre-eminent. At times he has tended to discover and to com- 
plicate problems that audiences would not only suspect but also 
resent, and he has pushed the metaphysical implications of the plays 
too near philosophy and religion; but the suggestiveness of his 
studies is valuable. He has named undeniably Shakespeare’s favorite 
tragic subject, “the affections, passions, and sufferings of free and 
open natures.” The second nonrealistic concern has been the study 
of Shakespeare’s style, the quality of his diction and imagery, by 
George Rylands, Elizabeth Holmes, Caroline Spurgeon, George Gor- 
don, and Gladys Willcock. These critics instantly part company 
with the statistical studies of versification which appeared in the 
nineteenth century, apparently as an effort of Shakespearean stu- 
dents to show scientists that they too could be factual. The recent 
studies are manifestations of an increasing interest in language as 
one of the most evocative instruments of the imagination. 

The use of Shakespeare today, both in enactment and in commen- 
tary, is soundly inquisitive and appreciative. We may well thank 
our critics doubly: first, for not having made Shakespeare entirely 
of his age, and, second, for not having made him entirely of our own. 
Looking backward, we observe other generations not attempting to 
understand Shakespeare but using him as a mirror to assure them- 
selves their features were fair. The forerunner of the realistic critics, 
Gustav Riimelin, asserted that critics, with full scope of their subjec- 
tivity, had represented Shakespeare as Catholic, Protestant, skeptic, 
freethinker, Whig, Tory. The pure, sweet, and sentimental Shake- 
speare of the “four periods’ conceived by Dowden and Furnivall 
was never limited to the academies for young ladies and is not now 
dead. The reading of Shakespeare as a moral teacher gained its most 
perfect expression in the purpose John Quincy Adams thought to be 
that of Othello, namely, to prove that it is a crime for a white woman 
to marry a Negro. 

The images of Shakespeare which the central critics of the Roman- 
tic movement—Goethe, Herder, Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Schlegel— 
created are blurred by the mystical and philosophical shades of their 
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own consciousness. When Coleridge found in Hamlet’s character “a 
prevalence of the abstracting and generalizing habit over the prac- 
tical” and in Venus and Adonis and Lucrece proof of ‘‘a philosophic 
mind,”’ he oversimplified and hence systematized an aesthetic prob- 
lem. The artist who thinks too long is lost, and the romantics have 
encouraged a fusion of philosophy, religion, and poetry when they 
should have sharply defined their respective spheres if we are to have 
full use of each. Religion at best provides an explanation of our past 
and our future—an explanation in which we may have faith. It con- 
structs cogent answers to questions which cannot be demonstrably 
answered. Philosophy provides a systematic explanation of our ex- 
istence—an explanation which, within its carefully bounded limits, 
admits of being parsed and appeals to us intellectually. But, unlike 
both, poetry fixes our attention and our emotions on what demon- 
strably exists. The poetic awareness of existence is the most intense 
man can know, for in it experience gains form and is thereby realized. 
Methought I heard a voice cry ‘Sleep no more! 


Macbeth does murder sleep,’ the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care... .. 


Still it cried ‘Sleep no more!’ to all the house: 
‘Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more!’ 


The pre-Romantic critics, as Jonson had done, accepted Shake- 
speare as being for all time. Their interest centered in Shakespeare’s 
ability to create characters. They have the merit of fixing their at- 
tention on an aesthetic problem. Although Samuel Johnson found in 
Shakespeare excesses which offended his taste, circumlocutions, dec- 
lamations, quibble, unwieldly sentiments, loosely constructed plots; 
although he found the composition of Shakespeare “a forest, in 
which oaks extend their branches, and pines tower in the air, inter- 
spersed sometimes with weeds and brambles, and sometimes giving 
shelter to myrtle and to roses....,’’ his view of Shakespeare’s 
plays was shorn of inessential and separable values: “His works sup- 
port no opinion with arguments, nor supply any faction with invec- 
tives; they can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify malignity; but are 
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read without any other reason than the desire of pleasure, and are 
therefore praised only as pleasure is obtained.” 

Pope looked upon Shakespeare as “an ancient majestick piece of 
Gothick architecture.’’ One is often conducted to the nobler apart- 
ments by dark, odd, and uncouth passages. The parts are childish, 
ill placed, and unequal to its grandeur, but the whole strikes us with 
reverence. To Nicholas Rowe the “way of Trage-Comedy was the 
common Mistake of that Age.’”’ Dryden smarted under Shake- 
speare’s language: yet “if his embroderies were burnt down, there 
would still be silver at the bottom of the melting-pot.” “Let not 
Shakespeare suffer for our sakes; ’tis our fault, who succeed him in an 
Age which is more refin’d, if we imitate him so ill, that we coppy his 
failings only, and make a virtue of that in our Writings, which in his 
was an imperfection.” Those imperfections do not blind Dryden: 
“Of all Modern, and perhaps Ancient poets, [he] had the largest and 
most comprehensive soul.” 

The uses that the readers and students of Shakespeare have made 
of his poetry during the last three centuries are instructive. They 
serve to focus attention on a use of poetry greater than theirs, that is, 
on Shakespeare’s own use of it. Shakespeare’s use of the dramatic 
material of his own age is well known. The Elizabethan theater re- 
quired action—no impressionistic study of a mood would suffice— 
and action Shakespeare found in the works of Plutarch, Bandello, 
Cinthio, Holinshed, Chaucer, Greene, and others. Dramatic conven- 
tions, such as cross-purposes, mistaken identity, potions, casket choos- 
ings, ghosts, revenge, filial ingratitude, feigned madness, and villainy 
appear. And Shakespeare’s language, in the early plays though not 
in the later, was euphuistic and Marlowesque. Rodomontade, 
stichomythia, paronomasia, 

Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 

Three-pil’d hyperboles, spruce affectation, 

Figures pedantical 
would date the plays if all other evidence were lacking. More im- 
portant than those are Shakespeare’s discovery of a perfect use of the 
language, as in Lear or The Tempest. More important than his bor- 
rowings of plots are his handling of them, his improvising, heighten- 
ing, and intensifying action, sharpening contrasts, motivating char- 
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acters in excess of the demands of the audience, and accommodating 
mood, tone, and pace to character and action. 

His skill in using poetry for such a wide range of themes is also 
well known—themes which range from the capacities of the lan- 
guage, a conspicuous theme in Love’s Labour’s Lost, to the deepest 
unanswerable questions of man’s ‘‘insubstantial pageant.” His 
themes include the joyous love of the light comedies, the troubled 
questions of the realistic, the recovery of the loved and lost in the 
last plays, and the opposing of the world’s evil and man’s nobility in 
the tragedies. Richard III and Merchant of Venice are melodramati- 
cally and romantically remote from life. Julius Caesar is Roman his- 
tory and oratory. Troilus and Cressida is heavy with the darkness of 
sex. Gaiety and wit, however, abound in Twelfth Night and The Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor. The historical plays at their best are distin- 
guished by the presence of round characters. In A Midswmmer- 
Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, and Richard IT, lyricism ranges 
from the pure sparkle of fantasy to the tedium of life and tyranny of 
death. 


Weaving spiders come not here; 

Hence, you long-legg’d spinners, hence! 
Beetles, black, approach not near; 

Worm nor snail, do no offence. 


I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial. 


Thus play I in one person many people, 

And none contented: sometimes am I king; 
Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar, 
And so I am: then crushing penury 
Persuades me I was better when a king; 
Then am I king’d again; and by and by 
Think that I am unking’d by Bolinbroke, 
And straight am nothing: but whate’er I be, 
Nor I nor any man that but man is 

With nothing shall be pleas’d, till he be eas’d 
With being nothing. 


In the last plays besetting attitudes, such as hatred, suspicion, 
jealousy, and accidents of existence, provide crises from which the 
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characters emerge to find their earthly happiness in faithfulness and 
devotion to one another. Pericles loses and finds Thaisa and Marina; 
Lysimachus and Marina marry. Posthumous loses and finds Imogen; 
Cymbeline loses and finds Arviragus and Guiderius. Leontes loses 
and finds Hermione and Perdita; he marries Florizel. Alonso loses 
and finds Ferdinand, who, when lost, finds a wife, Miranda. 

Man’s stay against the despair and evil of world, however, is not 
always so easily achieved. Those who provide occasion for Hamlet’s 
desolate anguish destroy themselves and him alike. Cleopatra re- 
sponds to “immortal longings” : 

I am fire and air; my other elements 
I give to baser life. 


Not devoid of reverence, loyalty, and a sense of justice, Macbeth 
capitulates to harrowing ambition: 


I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 


And yet Macbeth did dare do more. Lear no longer vehement, and 
the storm past, he still must see the tyranny of death: 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 

And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no more, 

Never, never, never, never, never! 


The credulity of Othello, “great of heart,” brings inexplicable de- 
struction of Desdemona: 


My wife! my wife! what wife? I have no wife: 
O, insupportable! O heavy hour! 

Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 

Of sun and moon, and that the affrighted glove 
Should yawn at alteration. 


Set you down this; 
And say besides, that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduc’d the state, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him, thus. 


As Otk-llo, remorseful, says that, he stabs himself. 
Allusions to the plays and their meaning end ultimately in the 
central question: In creating them, what use did Shakespeare make 
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of poetry? Those who seek an answer to that question by attempting 
to fill out, conjecturally, the biography of Shakespeare fail to dif- 
ferentiate between a consciousness of experiences gained practically 
from direct participation in them and a consciousness of them per- 
ceived and heightened aesthetically by the imagination. Shake- 
speare did not actually do all that his characters did. The realistic 
critics who look for an answer in the strictures placed around Shake- 
speare by the taste of his audiences, the competition of rival theaters, 
and the abilities of actors in his company emphasize the theatrical 
aspects of his work at the calamitous cost of underemphasizing its 
poetic aspects. The philosophic or pseudo-philosophic critics who 
want to answer the question in terms of doctrine or system narrow 
both the range and the depth of his genius. 

Affirming what use Shakespeare did not make of poetry may clear 
the ground for a positive answer. Such an affirmation, however, is in 
no sense intended to belittle the work of poets who made such uses 
of it. Shakespeare’s central use was not in portraying the gray or 
brilliant surfaces of man’s existence; nor in exploring the interrela- 
tionships between man and the supernatural, or the divine, or be- 
tween man and the external world, or the states it induces in him, or 
between man and his constructs, his political, economic, and scien- 
tific systems. Shakespeare did not assume a judgeship in order to 
pass sentence on either God or man. Nor in finding symbols for his 
meaning did he employ any traditional framework or mythical con- 
struct, as Spenser had done and as Milton would do. Historically, 
such symbolizations lose in directness—the process of reconstruc- 
tion, an intellectual one, impairs aesthetic cogency. Further, in such 
symbolizations problems which must seem to be solved to give the 
symbol its validity cannot actually be solved. The symbol does not 
equal the substance which it seeks to include because the solutions it 
offers are forced and never really comprise the problem. It is to the 
eternal glory of Shakespeare that he never attempted to give an- 
swers, to propose solutions, or to construct small universes within 
the world. His poetry rests on a deeper level of comprehension than 
allegory; it is large enough to include questions which are eternal and 
are, in all probability, unsolvable. This, he says, I have seen. Shake- 
speare’s attention was fixed on giving poetic expression to man’s 
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consciousness of his existence in the worlds he creates for himself, his 
actions, moods, and attitudes. “Objectivity” is not an Elizabethan 
word; its inclusion in any aesthetic is problematical. So when one 
says that Shakespeare’s method was that of observation, and it 
amazingly comprehensive, one makes no claim for objectivity or dis- 
interestedness (words the twentieth century may understand too 
well). One simply means that he combined to an unsurpassed degree 
a talent for drama—the eye for action—with a poetic sensibility— 
the deepest consciousness of the gay and of the tragic in man. And, 
thus, Shakespeare used poetry to observe man’s experience of the 
range and depth of his consciousness and their instrumentation in 
action. 

His own time was a suitable one for that use of poetry. The mech- 
anization of the world had not then begun. Modern science has been 
preoccupied with matter and quantity, and by inventing and em- 
ploying extensions of ear, hand, and eye—microphone, dynamo, and 
microscope—it has achieved a revolution in the material world so 
spectacular that men often lose sight of the other world, which was 
to the Elizabethans the spiritual and is to us a consciousness of 
quality. To Shakespeare and his contemporaries truth was not a 
knowledge of matter, observations verified objectively by instru- 
ments more exact than man. Truth was a knowledge of spirit, of 
moods of existence, observations of experience by unaided eye and 
ear resting on the authority of intuition and the imagination. Only 
intuition and imagination reveal the supra-material, the unsolvable, 
the fanciful, the unverified, none of which science respects. The 
Renaissance was not distracted from keeping its attention fixed on 
their power to make life what it is or may become. Macbeth could 
say: 

Had I but died an hour before this chance 
I had liv’d a blessed time; for, from this instant, 
There’s nothing serious in mortality. 


And Lear could explain to Kent: 


That think’st ’t is much that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin; so ’tis to thee; 

But where the greater malady is fix’d, 

The lesser is scarce felt... .. 
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When the mind’s free, 
The body’s delicate; the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else 
Save what beats there. 


Or Richard: 
My crown I am; but still my griefs are mine. 
You may my glories and my state depose, 
‘ But not my griefs; still am I king of those. 


My grief lies all within; 
And these external manners of laments 
Are merely shadows of the unseen grief 
That swells with silence in the tortur’d soul. 


Man’s grief lies all within and so does man’s joy. Shakespeare’s poet- 
ry is his testimony; within he found the joy of existence, the cer- 
tainty of despair, the nobleness of endurance. Of all poets, he saw 
most deeply within, and so said more but answered less. And what 
he saw and what he said made him of his age and for all time. 





ART FOR LITERATURE’S SAKE 


ROBERT G. BERKELMAN’ 


Most graduate students in English know all too little about the 
nonliterary arts. Many of them have never had so much as an intro- 
ductory course in the appreciation of painting, architecture, or sculp- 
ture. Their undergraduate major in English did not require it, nor 
does the graduate school usually place any serious emphasis upon the 
desirability of such a background. What knowledge of this kind they 
have picked up is often desultory information rather than disciplined 
training. In fact, several advanced specialists in English literature 
have actually betrayed to me, without much embarrassment, that 
they were quite uncertain, for instance, when and where Saint- 
Gaudens lived and whether he was a bicycle racer, a Renaissance 
painter, or a French cabinet member. Some students and teachers, 


* Associate professor of English at Bates College; contributor to the Sewanee Re- 
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though well informed in medieval romances and early American 
almanacs, are only vaguely aware that they have been living in one 
of the great ages of architecture. Many are in no position really to 
understand the fascinating parallelisms emerging among all the con- 
temporary arts. 

Yet what is more obvious and sensible than that the student and 
teacher of literary art should have an intimate interest in the sister 
arts? What is more imperative than this sort of humanizing of our 
study if it is to be rescued from all those forces now trying to turn it 
into social science or linguistics or even a fearful kind of archeology? 


I 


The teacher of English, until he has received or given himself some 
substantial training in the arts, will always be less than adequate in 
attempting to radiate intelligently his enthusiasm for those many 
writings that necessitate a comprehension of painting, architecture, 
or sculpture. To appreciate fully, for example, ‘Fra Lippo Lippi” 
and “Andrea del Sarto” requires not simply some footnote knowl- 
edge of the painters’ lives but also a clear insight into the technical 
problems involved. In these particular instances an instructor who 
is alert to the unlimited possibilities of pictorial illustration, who co- 
operates with the art department, and who goes out of his beaten 
path to collect such material will be ready to show his students indis- 
pensable prints of the frolicsome monk’s “‘Coronation of the Virgin’”’ 
and of the self-portrait of Andrea for which Browning’s poem was a 
substitute. 

Similarly Robinson’s subtle soliloquy “Rembrandt to Rem- 
brandt”’ means even less to those lacking a good panoramic view of 
all seventeenth-century Dutch painting, an intimate knowledge of 
Rembrandt’s personal and professional life, and the visual aid of 
appropriate prints. Poe’s “The Coliseum” calls as much upon our 
knowledge of Roman architecture as of poetry. Students of The 
Marble Faun should study pictures of the Praxitelean statue and of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, which has had no more effective description 
than Hawthorne’s. Most of Ruskin’s earlier work and many of the 
allusions in his later social criticism are taught well only by those 
conversant with the arts and equipped with illustrations. 
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The list of writings crying out for such treatment is endless: 
Keats’s sonnets on the Elgin marbles, that mingle “Grecian grandeur 
with the rude wasting of old Time”’; Markham’s “The Man with the 
Hoe”’ (there was an excellent colored reproduction of Millet’s paint- 
ing in Life, July 29, 1940); Moody’s “Ode in Time of Hesitation,” 
with its genesis, Saint-Gaudens’ “Shaw Memorial’; Longfellow’s 
“Giotto’s Tower” and George Eliot’s Romola and the Autobiography 
of Cellini, all saturated with Renaissance Florence, mother of the 
arts; James Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night, which makes apt and 
climactic use of Albrecht Diirer’s tremendous engraving ‘‘Melan- 
colia’’; and countless other associations. 


Il 


Nor does the stimulating instructor call upon the arts only when 
the literary material actually compels him. He is generous. He is al- 
ways alert to uncover illuminating parallels. Before he leaves Long- 
fellow, for instance, he may in a few minutes challenge his students 
by having them identify the six bas-relief characters in Daniel 
French’s interesting memorial near the Craigie House. He is awake 
to the fact, also, that Barnard’s powerful ““Two Natures” is almost a 
free translation into marble of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and he is 
also familiar with Saint-Gaudens’ exquisite bas-relief portrait of 
Stevenson. Pictures of Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, likewise, will 
serve not only for Hugo’s romance, which would necessitate them, 
but also for the enrichment of Longfellow’s sonnet sequence on the 
Divina commedia and for the climactic scene of Henry James’s The 
American. A brief comparison between Paradise Lost and Michel- 
angelo’s treatment of the subject in his Sistine frescoes could be 
revealing and provocative. Tennyson’s “Oenone,”’ it is true, can be 
understand without benefit of Rubens’ “Judgment of Paris,” but a 
print of the splendid painting might serve more graphically to fix in 
mind the background story of the golden apple. Likewise Titian’s 
“Bacchus and Ariadne,” whose warm sensuousness stirred the im- 
aginations of its special lovers, Keats and Tennyson, could be used at 
least parenthetically to shed its light and color upon any of the sev- 
eral Theseus-Hippolyta-Ariadne-Phédre stories in literature. Saint- 
Gaudens’ “Lincoln,” which Arnold Bennett judged to be one of the 
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very finest creations in America, would be quite worthy background 
for Whitman’s “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d.” The 
same sculptor’s “Sherman and Victory” and his “Admiral Farragut”’ 
become illustrations in bronze for Benét’s John Brown’s Body; his 
“Deacon Chapin,” considered by some the most effective rendering 
of the Puritan in art, would go well with The Scarlet Letter. Students 
and teachers surrounding themselves with such rich material are not 
so likely to founder in dust. Seeds, rather, may be planted that will 
grow and flourish for a lifetime. 


Iil 


Another fruitful possibility of the arts is to be found in their 
usually more tangible embodiment of the spirit of a period or of a 
writer, frequently a puzzling matter to communicate to students. 
Hazlitt, for example, demonstrates the point in his essay “On An- 
cient and Modern Literature” when he writes, “Sophocles differs from 
Shakespeare as a Doric portico does from Westminster Abbey.” 
The analogy is nicely apt; it is enhanced if the instructor really 
understands the difference thoroughly enough to transmit the idea, 
preferably with illustrations, to his students—most of whom have 
never studied Greek or Gothic architecture. To catch the spacious- 
ness and morning wonder of the Odyssey what merely verbal com- 
mentary can match the splendor of Turner’s “Ulysses Deriding 
Polyphemus’”’? If one wishes to trace into painting the satire of Ad- 
dison, Pope, and Swift, let him study the striking resemblances in 
their contemporary Hogarth, in such a sequence as “Marriage 4 la 
Mode.” The sophisticated fantasy and fleet-the-time-carelessly at- 
mosphere of “The Rape of the Lock,” in like fashion, is echoed in 
Watteau’s “Embarkation for Cythera.’”’ The essence of romanti- 
cism breathes from the glowing landscapes of Joseph Turner, con- 
temporary and spiritual brother of Wordsworth. Writers of the soil 
—Hardy, Rélvaag, Garland—have their counterpart in Millet. To 
delve into the intriguing parallelisms between present-day fiction, 
poetry, and drama and contemporary architecture, painting, and 
sculpture would require another essay. 

Occasionally, without spending more than a few moments on the 
matter, interesting and often meaningful similarities can be pointed 
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out between the lives of writers and of other artists. The postpone- 
ment of Melville’s acclaim, for instance, might remind one of the 
renascence of Johannes Vermeer. Jane Austen cultivated her keen 
sense of character without having traveled more than a few hundred 
miles; just as Rembrandt, who knew no country other than his tiny 
Holland, looked inward and found his grail at home. Wordsworth 
and Millet struggled against the same kind of effete traditions and 
arrived at similar faiths; indeed, such pictures as “The Gleaners”’ 
and “The Goose Girl” seem to answer the appeals made in the 
“Preface to the Lyrical Ballads.” 


IV 


Nor need the use of the arts be restricted to the study of literature. 
They can also be made to shed light upon the teaching of composi- 
tion. Portraits by Titian, Holbein, or Rembrandt offer excellent op- 
portunities for the awakening of the students’ powers of observation 
and of character reading. Or one may show them a print of “Mona 
Lisa” or “The Laughing Cavalier,’ ask them what they infer about 
such persons, and have them enumerate the concrete means by 
which the artists have objectified the inner natures of their sitters. 
The slowness with which most of them at first react will prove the 
great need. Rembrandt’s “Syndics of the Cloth Guild,” moreover, 
becomes an unsurpassable device for demonstrating economy of 
means in characterization; let the students see clearly how the artist 
succeeds in discriminating markedly among those six characters 
though they are all dressed very much alike. Or try exemplifying in 
a new way the old, old principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis 
by pointing them out in such carefully constructed group pictures as 
Giotto’s “Death of St. Francis,’ Leonardo’s “Last Supper,” Rubens’ 
“Descent from the Cross,” or Raphael’s “School of Athens.”’ Then 
contrast them with the cluttered formlessness of any inferior picture, 
such as Henry Bacon’s “Boston Boys and General Gage.” In teach- 
ing the composition of short stories the need for selecting the critical, 
revealing moment is concretely illustrated at its best in Michelange- 
lo’s sculpture, especially in the “Pieta,” the “David,” or the 
“Moses.” 
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V 


Of all the uses to which pictorial material can be put, and of all the 
basic principles which it can illustrate, I have found it most helpful 
in rendering more tangible the difference between superficial and 
genuine art. It is not easy, as any experienced teacher knows, to 
train the immature to distinguish between, say, the emotionality and 
bookish lushness of Keats’s adolescent verse and the passionate but 
controlled richness of the “Ode to a Nightingale” or “The Eve of St. 
Agnes.” Added concreteness is brought to such distinctions if one 
can simply hold up, side by side, Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna” and 
one of those butcher-baker calendars depicting gaudily an insipid 
miss with a face like an enameled mask and surrounded by all the 
stock paraphernalia of moonlight, roses, peacocks, and fountains. 
No more is needed. The students themselves will sense the differ- 
ence, grin knowingly, and be more likely to remember the important 
point. 

Similarly there arises frequently, in this age of unctuous advertis- 
ing and raucous exaggeration, the need for impressing upon a class 
the realization that true art can afford to dispense with high-pressure 
fanfare and to be more quiet and lasting in its appeal. Restraint, 
they must learn, can sometimes be more convincing and moving than 
unbuttoned shouting. What an artist whispers may be more sig- 
nificant than what he says aloud. Carlyle wrote, “No good book, 
nor good thing of any sort, shows its best face at once.” To this 
reminder may be added a letter by the maturing Keats to his friend 
Reynolds: “Poetry should be great and unobtrusive, a thing which 
enters into one’s soul, and does not startle or amaze it with itself— 
but with its subject. How beautiful are the retired flowers!—how 
would they lose their beauty were they to throng into the highway, 
crying out, ‘Admire me, I am a violet! Dote upon me, I am a prim- 
rose!’ ” 

This momentous point can be put more graphically, more mem- 
orably, if one contrasts some of the obvious and spectacular maga- 
zine-cover illustrations or paintings such as Meissonier’s “1807” or 
Elizabeth Thompson’s thundering cavalry charge, “Scotland For- 
ever,” with, on the other hand, Ghirlandaio’s “Old Man and Child,” 
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which finds hidden beauty in the wrinkled old friar, despite his worts 
and bulbous nose, and in the youngster with the rapt intuitive in- 
sight of Wordsworth’s children. 


VI 


Comparisons and contrasts such as these can be richly rewarding, 
depending always, of course, on how the instructor handles them. 
They can instil in the students the realization, not that literature is 
merely an isolated course given in Room 6, Main Hall, Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at ten o’clock, but that all the arts have 
much in common and that it is a beguiling and significant game to 
search out these common principles. New windows will be cut 
through the walls around their minds. They may begin to develop 
the foundation for a sorely needed synthesis of information. They 
may come to see the light in Emerson’s declaration: “A rule of one 
art, or a law of one organization, holds true throughout nature. So 
intimate is this Unity, that, it is easily seen, it lies under the under- 
most garment of nature, and betrays its source in the Universal 
Solett....-. Truth and goodness and beauty are but different faces 
of the same All.” 

And is not such synthesis what we need these dark days, not to 
contradict, but to balance the analytical spirit of the sciences and to 
restrain our incoherent, centrifugal civilization from flying off into 
the chaos of Eliot’s Waste Land? As long as all the arts are cor- 
related and taken seriously, as long as they are encouraged to turn 
their faces, not their backs, upon mankind, we may escape becoming 
hollow men and faithless robots. 
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THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PLAN FOR 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


HAROLD H. SCUDDER’ AND ROBERT G. WEBSTER? 


The University of New Hampshire has abolished its course in 
freshman composition and has adopted a new procedure to take its 
place. The purpose of this article is to set forth the reasons which 
moved us to make the change, to describe the new procedure, and 
now at the close of the first year of the experiment to make a report 
as to our accomplishments. 

For thirty years the university had required of all its freshmen 
students a perfectly orthodox composition course— including instruc- 
tion in grammar and rhetoric, and devoting the latter half of the 
year to a consideration of the stock subjects of exposition, argumen- 
tation, description, and narration. The details varied from year to 
year and followed the prevailing fashions in such courses. For a few 
years the course was given in the sophomore year and was preceded 
by a course in miscellaneous reading, with a hope that the added 
general knowledge thus obtained would be reflected in an increased 
ease with which the knowledge offered by the composition course 
could be acquired. 

Year after year, however, under either program, there was the 
same result: a large number of our students in the sophomore and 
the higher classes wrote badly and spoke badly, and there were com- 
plaints from faculty members as to the inefficiency of our work. A 
curious fact was that some of those who wrote disgracefully in the 
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sophomore year had done very creditable work in writing when they 
were freshmen. Year after year the causes for undergraduate illiter- 
acy were inquired into and discussed, and every effort was made to 
improve matters. 

Some few facts gradually emerged and became clear. Our students 
are a heterogeneous group deriving from families in every stage of 
social progress. Their parents vary from nearly illiterate and newly 
arrived European immigrants to others whose forbears for genera- 
tions have earned distinction in the history of the state. Some of 
the students who come to us write easily and well upon arrival, 
whereas others of foreign origin or of uneducated and illiterate par- 
ents have the greatest difficulty. The great fault of our freshman 
course was that it anplied the same treatment to all, wasting the 
time of many, going quite over the heads of others, and though the 
staff worked long and hard hours it could not apply its labor where 
it was most needed. 

Furthermore, like most freshman composition courses, it had 
ceased to be a freshman course. Bored with the drill upon elemen- 
tals and encouraged by finding that in many cases such a drill was 
quite unnecessary, members of the staff had gradually made addi- 
tions to the subject matter—additions which interested them and 
interested the better students, but which puzzled the others and left 
them as ignorant of the necessity of making subject and verb agree 
as they were in the first place. Thought of originally as a course 
which was to prepare the poorly fitted to take work of college qual- 
ity, it had gradually developed into a course of collegiate rank itself. 
It had become a difficult course for all and perfectly inefficient as a 
means of helping the helpless. Instead of a means it had become 
an obstacle. 

In the meanwhile, there were steady complaints from members 
of the faculty that students were being permitted to pass who could 
not and did not write fluently or even correctly in their sophomore, 
junior, or senior years. There seemed to be nothing to do to effect 
a remedy for this except to work even harder than we had been 
doing, and few had any faith in that. 

At this juncture Dr. Alvin C. Eurich of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who happened to visit the University of New Hampshire to 
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attend and speak at a faculty dinner, when asked his opinion of the 
freshman course—not ours in particular, but freshman English 
courses in general—said abruptly: “If I had my way, I should abol- 
ish them.”” He went on to explain that such courses had in most 
cases been overorganized, that they had long since ceased to be 
really courses where unprepared freshmen could be prepared to do 
college work, but had become college courses themselves, and did 
little or nothing to attack directly the ailment which they had in 
the first place been provided to meet. 

The eventual outcome (for Dr. Eurich made but one convert at 
the time) was the adoption here of our new method of attacking the 
problem of the freshman who is badly prepared in English. Under 
this new plan the entire entering class last fall was given a standard- 
ized test; and the upper half of the class (as determined by this ex- 
amination) was excused from taking any course in elementary Eng- 
lish. Those in the lower half of the class were divided into a series 
of groups, each assigned to a freshman staff instructor, for tutorial, 
individual instruction in the elements of English grammar and com- 
position. 

These students in the tutorial groups—which ran about sixteen 
to the group—were then drilled individually in what it was found 
each most needed, and the subject matter was altered to fit the 
need of the individual. All were also examined in their oral English, 
and other groups were arranged for the special treatment of oral 
defects. As soon as an instructor felt that a student had reached a 
point where he could be depended upon to write and speak correctly, 
he was at once released from group instruction and was then free to 
take any other subject open to him. 

In the meanwhile, the members of the upper half of the class 
who had not been held for this elementary tutorial instruction had 
been allowed to elect a new course called ‘‘Reading for Thought,” 
or to elect the survey course in the history of English literature. It 
was announced, however, that if, at any time, any student who had 
been released from the tutorial work because he had done satisfac- 
tory work in it or who had escaped it entirely by means of his en- 
trance examination should be reported for unsatisfactory work in 
English by any member of the faculty, such student would immedi- 
ately be assigned to a tutorial section for instruction in elementals. 
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To make this provision work, a department-to-department can- 
vass was made at intervals through the year by the instructor in 
charge of the course, who urged that any and every deficient student 
be reported, and who frequently read examination papers in other 
subjects to discover for himself any who might be failing to meet the 
standard of achievement we had set up. In general, very few stu- 
dents have been reported this year as being unsatisfactory in their 
written work, and practically all of these have been found to be 
already under tutorial instruction. 

Under the new system there can be little backsliding, for at any 
time in the entire four-year course a student who fails to do work 
satisfactory to his instructor will be haled back into a tutorial sec- 
tion and started over again in elementary practice. No one may be 
promoted or be graduated who is under such instruction. Under 
the new plan the student is not only made to do satisfactory work 
but made to continue to do satisfactory work all the way through 
his entire course, or he is not graduated. 

Under the new plan the work of the freshman staff is more diffi- 
cult than it was under the old, but the instruction is being applied 
directly where it is needed most and until it takes effect. No student 
can escape through mere lapse of time but only through actual 
achievement; and so far the students in this first class to receive this 
instruction have voiced their approval of the program. They are 
getting what they know they need, and there have been a few vol- 
unteers from upper classes who have come in and asked for tutorial 
help. 

Of the 586 entering freshmen who were tested (the American 
Council on Education Cooperative English Test was used) 319 made 
a raw score of over 171, representing a percentile of 47 and were ex- 
cused from the requirement of English 1, 2—the freshman English 
course. The remaining 267 students, having made raw scores of 170 
or less, were divided into groups, approximately fifteen to each 
group. The resulting sixteen groups were then distributed among 
the freshman English staff, who were told to use any method that 
seemed advisable in approaching the problems presented by the stu- 
dents in their groups. All chose to deal with each student individ- 
ually, going over the Cooperative Test to detect outstanding weak- 
nesses. 
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In this tutorial work, according to the number of students each 
instructor had, the tutorial period varied from one-half hour to one 
hour per week. When a student was near the borderline, that is, 
when his raw score was between 160 and 171, it was usually found 
true that he was particularly weak in one phase of the test, such as 
spelling, punctuation, or vocabulary. Once this weakness was deter- 
mined by reference to the score made on individual parts of the test, 
intensive drill on the weakness was begun. Often other weaknesses 
were discovered and attacked until it was felt that the student was 
capable of speaking and writing with a reasonable degree of accu- 
racy, after which he was excused from the requirement of English 
1, 2 (provisionally, of course) and allowed to concentrate on his 
other subjects. 

Those students whose score was appreciably below the borderline 
were found to be increasingly weak in fundamentals, and with them 
a slightly different line of attack was used. They were given a com- 
plete overhauling so far as their knoweldge of English fundamentals 
was concerned, starting in with parts of speech and working through 
English grammar. At the same time they, as well as the borderline 
students, were being required to write themes on subjects of which 
they had some knowledge, and these themes were carefully criticized 
in the presence of the student author, so that every comment was 
aimed directly at the student most concerned. While this involved a 
great deal of repetition on the instructor’s part, it meant that each 
student had his mistakes pointed out to him, rather than having a 
series of common mistakes pointed out to a class of twenty-five or 
thirty students; and the results obtained indicated that this method, 
while hard on the instructor, was excellent for the student. As fre- 
quently as possible papers written in other courses were called in 
and criticized in the same way, so that the student realized that he 
was being held responsible for his expression in all his collegiate work. 

At the end of the first semester, the number being held for the 
English 1, 2 requirement had been reduced from the original 267 to 
134, a drop of almost exactly 50 per cent. This remaining group con- 
sisted of those whose high-school training had been ineffective, al- 
though —and this is an extremely interesting point—they had fre- 
quently received grades of B—, B, and B+ in their high-school 
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English. Drill work was continued with this group until, at the end 
of the second semester, the number being held was reduced to 33, 
or approximately 12} per cent of those selected at the beginning of 
the school year. 

As a result of the canvass of the departments mentioned earlier, 
about thirty students were reported for poor English. Of these, 
twenty-three were found to be already enrolled in the required 
course, three had been enrolled and excused from it, and four had 
succeeded in passing the test in the first place and were still at 
liberty. Those already in the course were told of their deficiencies 
and urged to do better work; those who had been released were 
called back and put to work on drills and themes again; and those 
who had originally passed the test were recalled and given a series 
of tests to determine their weaknesses. This latter group was made 
up for the most part of careless individuals who needed but little 
drill before they could be excused again. 

In order to be certain that each student wrote his own themes 
all papers were written in the “writing laboratory,” a room fitted 
with comfortable chairs, large flat library tables, dictionaries, and 
books of reference. This room was open from 4:00 to 5:00 P.M. 
and from 7:00 to 9:00 P.M. every day except Saturday afternoon 
and evening and Sunday afternoon. This laboratory was open to 
all students of the university, graduate and undergraduate, and the 
instructors in attendance were there to assist in any way possible 
the students who came. One instructor was asked to help a student 
prepare a series of brief introductions for a student-faculty smoker, 
but most requests were for assistance in organizing semester papers 
or theses. The attendance, including freshmen required to write 
themes there, was approximately 1,175 for the year. It is felt that 
as this writing laboratory becomes better known more students 
(other than freshmen required to attend) will make use of the facili- 
ties offered. 

All students tested in September were re-examined with the same 
test in June, and these students will be tested again at the end of 
their sophomore and their senior years. A study of a sample (the 
first hundred by alphabetical order) has revealed some interesting 
facts. The released students and the tutored students were both 
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found to have made gains, and the tutored students were found to 
have been brought up to nearly the state of efficiency which the 
exempted group had attained at the beginning of the year. 





CON AMORE 


EDNA ANDERSON’ 


Because our college buildings are very old, and because in the 
evening the shadowy quadrangles and the dim arcades remind me of 
schools I have seen in England, and the night watchman creaking 
open heavy doors and inserting great keys in iron locks might be a 
figure from the past, sometimes I like to remind my students of the 
venerable lineage of a few of the college courses. 

“Your rhetoric goes back to Aristotle,’ I say. “Plato would have 
been today a very popular instructor in literary criticism, and 
Aristophanes would be giving wise, satiric lectures about the appre- 
ciation of poetry.” 

I remember, though, that I cited all these names originally just to 
strengthen my own belief in that scattered, rather nebulous half-year 
of freshman English known as English I or IA. The syllabus, which 
I follow dutifully, calls for paragraph development, the transitional 
device, essay-writing, and a drill in “fundamentals.” At first I could 
not attach sufficient dignity or significance to “Comp. IA”’ to im- 
agine an authority like Abelard or Erasmus, say, with enthusiastic 
students at his feet, becoming fiery and impassioned over the dan- 
gling participle or paragraphs developed by exemplification. I knew 
that grammar was respectably technical, and I liked it for its in- 
tricacy just as boys and girls have a wistful admiration regarding 
Einstein’s theory of the fourth dimension or Croce’s principle of in- 
tuition. But still the “IA” syllabus fell flat. “Hollow, hollow, hol- 
low all delight.’’ And the students felt hollow. What was left at the 


* Member of the English department of Los Angeles City College; formerly head 
of the English department, Honolulu Normal School; formerly associate editor of the 
Occident. 
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end of the semester but irrelevant term papers on “research sub- 
jects” and handfuls of essays—some impromptu, with desperate 
titles like “My Best Friend” or “The Theater of China” or “How 
To Develop Personality”’! 

Then a spring day, with a bright wind from the west and showers 
off and on through the sunshine, brought me conviction. I remember 
that I was visiting City College exhibits. From room to room I went, 
from Japanese flower arrangements to the performance of the stu- 
dents’ symphony orchestra, to Little Theater one-act plays, to the 
shabby, busy Mechanical Engineering Building where boys were 
gathered about a machine generating electricity. And as I stood 
there, watching great crashing zigzags of crimson and white and 
blue light, and remembered the precise delicacy of cherry blossoms 
arranged in three’s, and one-act plays with sparse and artful stage 
settings, I realized guiltily what every course needed. It needed dif- 
ficulty and a technique and a conviction that what was undertaken 
was important, it should have concentration and a specific purpose, 
and it must be given with enthusiasm. With love, Con amore! 

Those boys intent on the generation of electricity, those actors 
waiting for their cues, and those girls preoccupied with flower- 
arrangement patterns—heaven, earth, and man—were convinced 
that what they were doing was “not so easy,” that there was excite- 
ment and style about it all. And the flute player in the orchestra! I 
knew that he was lethargic in the English class. Here he was a vir- 
tuoso. He would work when there was a purpose behind it all, a skill 
worth developing. 

I went away thinking it over. I overheard girls in the folk-danc- 
ing classes speak of steps that were “tricky”; boys on the tennis 
courts, of mastering a backhand stroke. So what young people liked, 
evidently, before their arteries hardened and their blood pressure 
went up, was lechnique. Even though they might not make the ad- 
mission, they admired something that was a little hard to get. Like 
Browning, for instance, taking ‘“‘the rattle of parts of speech” and 
turning them into “A Grammarian’s Funeral.” What glorification! 

So I looked around for a scheme, some kind of basis to give 
“Comp. IA” unity and a respectable purpose so that the weeks 
might not seem haphazard. I found the unity in one important book 
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for each term that was involved enough, with ramifications enough, 
to serve as the foundation. The choice of the reading has necessarily 
involved a great deal of preparation. Indeed, as I look back over 
nine or ten years, I am surprised at the amount of work that has been 
accomplished. I think that I began with Spengler’s Decline of the 
West, deciding that Spengler was difficult enough, encyclopedic 
enough, to challenge any student. I began to build the course for 
that semester around Spengler’s theory—not that the theory might 
not be demolished later, but that the fund of knowledge contained in 
the book, the references to the arts, the cultures, the cities, would 
prove invaluable in the correlation and amplification of material. 
There was a great deal to read and a great deal to talk about—so 
much that for the first time in my life I began to enjoy showing the 
students how to outline. Professor Charles Mills Gayley had first 
revealed to me the beauty of proportion in the ideal outline. But 
that was because he had so much to think and write about. Now we 
had something, too, and our outlines became intricate with a basis of 
classification and a nice dovetailing of topics. Away went casual es- 
says about “The Ideal Teacher” or “What I Saw on the Street Car” 
or ‘How I Spent Sunday.” Instead, there was Spengler’s mention of 
the reason for Rembrandt’s choice of shadowy brown for his color 
medium and his definitions of civilization and the megalopolis. 
There were world-figures in that great book, and the world-arts. I 
remember those twenty weeks with pleasure. Next I chose The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams and St. Chartres et Mont St. Michel, and once 
The Tyranny of Words. 

More and more subjects as the years went by—among others, the 
influence of the Hindu philosophy upon Thoreau, with his style com- 
pounded of apple blossom, pine, and wood smoke against frosty 
horizons. The class that half-year learned how it was that his nature 
descriptions linger, his Walden Pond so “filled with blue angels.” 
The semester was excellent for rhetorical terms learned painlessly, 
for a knowledge of what the specific picturesque word can be and do. 
We included Van Wyck Brook’s The Flowering of New England and 
Santayana’s The Last Puritan—the latter because Santayana was a 
name to conjure with and because the thought of “Puritan” brought 
up Hawthorne’s austerity, Shakespeare’s knowing mockery in 
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Twelfth Night, and the stability of a Milton. The New England Puri- 
tanism—what was it—and how did it march contrary, for instance, 
to gaiety, evasions, and to Whitman’s wholehearted acceptance of 
“the procreant urge of the world” and “of any man hearty and 
clean’? Henry L. Mencken’s The American Language fitted in here 
as part of the American scene, and we gained a startled realization of 
our everyday speech and the place to which the author raised it: our 
nervous staccato words along with Dante’s and Chaucer’s vernacu- 
lars—very much more spirited, these enchanting hybrids, than the 
slow-pacing Latin or the heavy-footed Anglo-Saxon. 

Next the biography and autobiography for one term—all the way 
from Hans Christian Andersen to Virginia Woolf. It was easy to dis- 
cuss exemplification, then, because we had Andersen’s working-out 
of a life-pattern in his autobiography, and we had his ethereal short 
stories like enchanting examples of what he could create with a 
moon looking down on sorrow and with an awkward duckling turn- 
ing into a swan. Gorki’s life was made vivid by his story “Twenty- 
six Men and a Girl,” and it was the same with Chekhov and Kather- 
ine Mansfield: their pathos, their grace of spirit were embalmed in 
their half-poetic prose like rare things in amber, yet, by a miracle, 
still alive. It impressed us—the absurdity of separating exposition, 
narration, and description, when writing lived, moved, was shot 
across with color and with light. 

Now the grammar! Foolish to think that grammar must be easy 
all at once when it represents language changes through the genera- 
tions. “We learn to skate in summer and to swim in winter.” The 
ideal way, of course, was to point out the errors in speech and in 
written work, because then the need was apparent, and to refer the 
student to the study of the correct forms. For that purpose I recom- 
mended a very thin grammar-book—a slim volume, as the biblio- 
philes say—because nearly all of us have “an aversion for labor” and 
the effort seemed less when there was a condensation, say, within 
ninety pages. It was possible to have within those pages the essen- 
tials regarding case, mood, tense, voice, agreement, and very clear 
examples. But then the content should be insisted upon. Of course, 
rules are broken, and it was heartening, at times, to find important 
authors elegantly ungrammatical, sketchy, fragmentary, or what 
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have you. And thinking changes, grammar changes, goes moving 
along like all of us. I must insist next semester that the classes read 
“A Grammarian’s Funeral.” 

There came a revolutionary time, famous in our college and noted 
even in the eastern papers, a year of political activity, when our stu- 
dents talked, in and out of class, about self-government, and dialecti- 
cal materialism, and freedom of expression, and removal of re- 
straints. The council members brooded over Thomas Jefferson and 
found the pre-Raphaelites old fashioned indeed. It was for this era, 
startling and educative, too, that I provided the Beards’s America 
in Midpassage and Thorstein Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure Class. 
Again, the Beards’s book was inaccessible at libraries, so one of the 
students, now a vigorous council member, paid for it day by day and 
discussed each chapter. Subversive literature and the literature of 
the dispossessed and escapist literature and ivory-tower literature, 
documentary films, and the literature of propaganda! We had quoted 
for us the paragraph by John Morley: “The loftier masters come to 
us with the size and quality of great historic forces, for they represent 
the hope and energies, the dreams and the consummation, of the 
human intelligence in its most enormous movements.”’ The reading lists 
that we prepared offered contrasts: the school of escapism, the 
school of the naturalists, of the wild young romanticists, of the 
humanists. And, to offset our bourgeois tendencies, because it is easy 
to become complacent about greatness of country or city or college, 
there was Thorstein Veblen’s vigorous writing and his scorn of those 
who set up a gig or a carriage horse as a token of respectability, his 
hatred of smugness, property, and the saved white hands of luxury. 
Now came my chance to introduce Matthew Arnold and his scorn of 
philistinism, his love of the chosen people who have seen the light. 
Tempered and thoughtful, he cuts through bombast and display, 
trying to make the road broad for distinction of the mind and 
nobility of soul. The council member admitted the freedom that 
somehow lay upon his writing—he must have had an emancipated 
spirit, he thought. So he included Armold in his reading list, along 
with the sociologists and philosophers of the New America. 

In 1939 I had just come back from England and there was the war. 
It was important from September to January to have the na- 
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tions marshaled before us in the form of books—the Nobel Prize 
winners—Martin du Gard, Sillanpaa, Pirandello, Selma Lagerléf, 
Tagore. This was the outstanding semester for spelling, and diacriti- 
cal markings of foreign names, and verification by linguists at the 
public library. Rather casually I left the names on the blackboard 
again and again, and not so casually I emphasized syllabication and 
accent. Blackboards are being removed from classrooms, I believe, 
giving place to bulletin boards, bookcases, and beautiful windows, 
but I like to see words listed before me and pronounced with verity— 
not slipped over, but each vowel and consonant played with its own 
clear note—con amore. 

And difficult enough it was to discover and reiterate the motif in 
every book, so revelatory of the minds in France, in Sweden, and in 
Italy. Our greatest discovery was Sillanpii: the exquisite life of 
Silja the maid, the unity in multiplicity that there is in the universe, 
the terrible heritage of the meek born to suffer, to endure, and to die. 
To come across the last paragraph in The Meek Heritage was to be 
unforgettably startled and thrilled as with a deep and undying 
loyalty for the noble. Then one might say, indeed, that the suffer- 
ings of the gentle and the dispossessed are not in vain, that the 
“enchantingly insignificant” shall leave their influence deep upon 
the immense and revolving earth. Our Nobel Prize winners did away 
forever with casual and nondescript reading lists. How banal they 
are—those typed or mimeographed columns distributed, sold, or bor- 
rowed. I think that the students should make their own lists, and 
when they understand Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an 
Author and know what is meant by truth and art and reality, should 
underscore the title deeply and should let it go for ten weeks’ good 
work. The dizzy rush of blood to the head when a freshman gets the 
first intimation of Pirandello’s “reality,” of the “idea” that will not 
die, of characters that run away from the authors because they have 
been given eternal life! There is power there that goes deep into the 
heart and mind, the power that makes one pause before El Greco, 
because the attempt is greater even than the consummation. 

From February to June, Aldous Huxley’s novel After Many a 
Summer, and the basis of the semester’s work his paragraph about 
the relative importance of satire and tragedy. I thought that it was 
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necessary for students to realize the clear insight and perspective of 
the important writers of the world’s satires and comedies, of Moliére 
and Anatole France, of Aristophanes, Congreve, and Bernard Shaw. 
I wished them, also, to view the comedy at the theater in the right 
spirit, to realize that a Charlie Chaplin film should be considered 
thoughtfully, far more thoughtfully than the spurious historical 
romances shimmering in our cinema palaces today. There was 
George Meredith’s essay, The Spirit of Comedy, to guide us, and his 
peals of silvery laughter to contrast with the tragic outcry of the 
fallen Hellenes. We prepared three reading lists. The first consisted 
of secondary material—comparisons and criticisms: Bernard Shaw’s 
prefaces to his plays, Aristotle’s definitions, De Quincey’s apprecia- 
tions, Lessing’s Laocoén, Sheldon Cheney’s History of the Theater, 
Georg Brandes’s Shakespeare; in fact, all the evaluations that were 
available. The second list, of primary sources, included the tragedies 
and their authors, beginning with the Greek Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, going on with the French, the Russian, the Scan- 
dinavian, the English, and the American. The third part was a selec- 
tion of the important satires and satiric comedies and their authors, 
including Rabelais and Cervantes, of course, Voltaire, Jonathan 
Swift, and Samuel Butler, the plays by Aristophanes, dramas of 
Moliére and Bernard Shaw, one, at least, by Chekhov, two by 
Barrie, those by Sheridan and Congreve, Twelfth Night, and modern 
American satiric drama. These are merely suggestive. 

I think that from this reading we learned that for people living 
today there is more than the Wordsworthian sorrow that “lies too 
deep for tears,” that with the slowly developing “consciousness of 
pity,” as Thornton Wilder says, goes a comprehension of the world’s 
excesses that has no antidote except laughter, that while the weep- 
ing, the knocking of the breast, the “woe, woe” of the Greek chorus 
were histrionic expressions of beauty and pathos, the modern ges- 
ture, the beau geste, is one that is removed from the emotional orgy, 
that is as light as the flick of a glove, as fraught with meaning as the 
pointed smile of Mallarmé’s faun. We found that tragedy was as 
beautiful and terrible as an army with banners, but that its phi- 
losophy was a little dated. We admire, now, a restraint that is main- 
tained as faultlessly as the control of the dynamo. Even the laughter 
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must be modulated. For the Oedipus woe and the Rabelaisian mirth 
are heavy for a generation that knows a burden a hundred times 
multiplied by the cultures and civilizations that have crept, each 
with its gift and its penalty, over and around us. 

I have chosen for the next term The March of Literature by Ford 
Madox Ford. The book is extensive enough to command respect and 
to provide difficulty; it offers fascinating comparisons of various lit- 
eratures; and when I open it I come across a statement like this: 
“For the essence of civilization consists in its domination by a mood 
of frugal happiness: we are the best citizens who most have been 
tamed by the Horatian note.” Or a line of Sappho: “I loved thee, 
Athis, long since, in ages past.” Or a translation of Li-Po by Ezra 
Pound, as single in impression as four-petaled flowers, as separate 
and alone as his white butterflies. Or Helen of Troy, troublemaker, 
tapping with slim fingers upon the hollow wooden horse, “‘and the 
men inside, after ten years of war and absence from their homes, 
trembling with eagerness.””’ How much it promises me! There are 
eight hundred and seventy-eight pages (including the Index that reads 
like a roll call of glory), and I have read only two hundred and thirty- 
three. What names to conjure with are here, what cross-currents, 
oppositions, drawbacks, upheaveals, atavisms, what crashing suc- 
cesses, displays of genius, what revealings of great authors and 
small! The Index itself is almost enough! I skip ahead to page 470 
regarding Shakespeare: “And if you take the other high water mark 
of the same art and have Ariel’s songs in the “Tempest’ sung by a 
perfect-voiced Ariel to the music of Purcell. .... 

No! I must go back. Page by page I must finish the book. I must 
become an entering student, understand the people who sit around 
me in the classroom, think of authors that I wish to read; and, then, 
with infinite loving care, we shall find out some secrets, hard for us to 
find, hard for us to tell, maybe discovered ages ago, and forgotten, 
by men like Abelard or Dante or Erasmus—or by younger men 
“with morning in their eyes.” 
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Should “was” or “‘were” be used in the following sentence: “On the table 
there a book by Willa Cather and another by Mark Twain’? 


N. P. 





Professor Robert Pooley in his study Grammar and Usage in Textbooks 
on English (1933) examines this construction and says: “Instead of the 
iron-clad rule ‘Two or more singular subjects connected by and require a 
plural verb,’ the rule should be stated: Two or more subjects joined by 
and when felt to be plural are followed by a plural verb; when the subject, 
though plural in form, is felt to be a single entity, the singular verb may be 
used; when the compound subject follows the verb, the verb is frequently 
in the singular, especially in the patterns there is, there exists.” 

In Marckwardt and Wolcott, Facts about Current English Usage (1938), 
pages 89-90, the construction with was is said to be correct except in 
formal English. Thus I would say that a singular verb is ‘‘correct” for 
almost all occasions, but that in very formal writing a plural verb should 
be used. A single arbitrary rule is impossible because cultivated usage is 
not single and arbitrary in this matter. 


Where can I find a fairly recent and thorough discussion of the use of 
*“shall’’ and “ool 9 
R. G. W. 


An extended treatment containing a summary of the older facts and 
opinions and some new evidence appears in C. C. Fries, American English 
Grammar (D. Appleton—Century, 1940). 


This example occurs in one of our English texts: ‘I would hate to be 
[she, her].”” Which is correct, “‘she’”’ or “‘her’’? Please explain your selection. 


J.RA. 


Since the “correct” form is the appropriate form, we could properly 
decide on she or her only by examining the practice of English-speaking 
people. I do not find in the standard dictionaries and descriptive gram- 
mars any record of this or any precisely analogous construction. In 
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Curme’s Parts of Speech and Accidence (1935), page 131, They supposed us 
to be them is recorded; but here, of course, the infinitive has a subject (in 
the accusative case) with which the complement agrees. If we supply a 





subject, making the sentence read J would hate for myself to be , then 
her would be used. Furthermore, the strong Modern English tendency to 
use the accusative except in clearly subjective positions would argue for 
her. Therefore, in the absence of any evidence of taboo or disapproval, I 
would recommend her. J. B. McMr1an 


I would appreciate it very much if you would tell me which of the words in 
parenthesis in the following sentence is correct and why, and also is the use 
of the other one permissible? 

“She is one of those people who always (postpone, postpones) unpleasant 
tasks.” LD 


The verb form postpone is demanded by the logic of the situation, since 
who has the plural noun people as its antecedent and should therefore be 
followed by a verb in the plural. People is a collective noun which might 
be singular or plural, but it is modified by the plural demonstrative those, 
which makes it very difficult to justify it as a singular. One might take 
the rather dubious position that who has the indefinite one as its antece- 
dent rather than people; but if that is done, the adjective phrase of those 


people becomes virtually meaningless. A. H. MarcKwarpt 


WHOLESOME REMINDERS: 


The majority of people in England do not speak English but speak 
some dialect. This may also be true of some Americans. There is no vir- 
tue in an American’s trying to talk like a Britisher. We can try to avoid 
strident, ‘dust-bowl” voices. One may speak quite as much like a gentle- 
man in the accents of Minneapolis as in the accents of Boston or Mayfair. 

In 1780 the Continental Congress instructed Benjamin Franklin to 
write his dispatches in the American language, but there was no notice- 
able difference thereafter. Noah Webster thought that the invention of 
new words in America would produce a different language from the 
mother-tongue, but he underestimated the pull of literature, politics, tra- 
dition, and trade. Well-educated Britishers, Canadians, and Americans 
talk very much alike. 


* Informal notes of part of an address by Professor Martin Ruud, of the University 
of Minnesota. 










NEWS AND NOTES 





The Howells Medal for Fiction, which is awarded every five years in 
recognition of the most distinguished work of American fiction published 
during the period, has recently been given to Miss Ellen Glasgow. Booth 
Tarkington, William Lyon Phelps, Stephen Vincent Benét, Thornton Wil- 
der, and Van Wyck Brooks served on the committee of award. 













Whitman wrote that “the true use for the imaginative faculty of mod- 
ern times is to give ultimate vivification to facts, to science, and to com- 
mon lives.” In The Ambassadors, the hero says, “It doesn’t so much 
matter what you do in particular so long as you have vour life... . . Live, 
live!” The writings of James and Whitman are a turuing-point in Ameri- 
can literature from a negative approach to experience to a positive ap- 
proach, as Philip Rahv explains in the Partisa Review for November- 
December—“The Cult of Experience in American Writing.” Before the 
late nineteenth century America produced a sacred rather than a profane 
literature. Immaculately spiritual at the top and local and anecdotal at 
the bottom, it is essentially, as Wendell noted, “‘A record of the national 
inexperience.” In Hawthorne the absent or suppressed experience reap- 
pears in the shape of spectral beings who warn, repel, and fascinate. 
Emerson helped Americans, as James put it, ‘‘to take a picturesque view 
of one’s internal possiblities,’ but only on a purely theoretical plane, in 
his doctrine of uniqueness and infinitude, did he prefigure the cult of 
experience. 
Whitman, however, accepting experience in its total ungraded state, j 
plunged heedlessly into the turbulent, formless life of the frontier and of 
the big cities; whereas James, endlessly discriminatory, insisted on a pre- 
cise scrutiny of the origins and conditions of experience. To our day the 
cult of experience has dominated our literature; the 1920’s it broke up ; 
in a process of atomization which has forced each of its spokesmen into a 
separate groove—poetic technique the special experience of Ezra Pound, 
language that of Gertrude Stein, and the concrete object that of W. C. 
Williams. Faulkner’s systematic inflation of the horrible and Wolfe’s 
bloodlike repetition are parodies of actuality. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 5°9 


The positive side to this primacy of experience is a relative immunity 
from abstraction and other-worldliness. Its weakness is manifest in such 
contrasts as Faulkner and Joyce or Steinbeck and Silone. With the ex- 
ception of its modern poetic styles—the metaphysical and symbolist— 
which depend upon a conjunction of feeling and idea, recent American 
literature contains no superstructure of values, ideas, and judgments, for 
bare experience is still the /eitmotif of the American writer. 


The Great Dictator equals in seriousness of purpose any of Charlie 
Chaplin’s other satirical comedies, and it is certainly his most complex 
drama, says Paul Goodman in “Chaplin Again and Again and Again,” 
Partisan Review for November-December. In this picture Chaplin de- 
parts from his habitual situation of an amiable, lovable hero who tries 
to adjust himself to a harsh but a natural world and, therefore, an ap- 
proved world. The Great Dictator is about a Jewish barber who has to 
adjust himself to a world which is unnatural and unapproved. Thus, in- 
stead of a single comic conception, continuous from slapstick to the most 
probing comedy of life, we have at least the following three kinds of 
comedy: (a) invective against the unnatural Nazi regime; (5) sentimental 
handling of the natural life in the ghetto; and (c) slapstick in the two 
environments. The powerful disgust of the invective is expressed by the 
basest tricks of low vaudeville—gibberish, belching, and so on. The slap- 
stick, however, which in Chaplin’s comedies has previously been directed 
at neutral or amiable personages, weakens the invective. In the senti- 
mental element one discovers a subtle, serious appeal—the intimately 
autobiographical expression of the man who created The Kid and The 
Vagabond. 


A news service consisting of a weekly synopsis of world-events began 
publication at the end of the first week in November, 1940. Facts on File, 
edited by Bernard Person with an advisory board largely made up of 
eastern professors, is an eight-page, double-column, 8 X 11 sheet designed 
for keeping in a loose-leaf notebook. It contains brief summaries of the 
news under such headings as “‘National Affairs,” “‘Foreign Affairs,” and 
“Latin America.”’ With each copy the editors provide an alphabetical 
key. Address Person’s Index, Facts on File, Inc., 41 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, New York; subscription, $20 a year. 


Chancellor Chase, in his seventh annual report to the Council of New 
York University, October 28, supports the view of those university leaders 
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who emphasize the need of preserving the integrity and essential char- 
acter of universities. Mr. Chase concedes that the university should place 
its resources—such as engineering skill—at the disposal of the govern- 
ment in emergency, but he believes that we should not repeat the mistake 
made at the time of the first World War of transforming our campuses 
into military training camps. In war or out, the great task of universities 
is that of training intelligent and well-disposed citizens for life in the dem- 
ocratic state and of forwarding the welfare of that state and of the word 
through its contributions to truth.—Journal of the N.E.A., December. 


A survey of ‘‘Practices in Corrective Reading in Colleges and Universi- 
ties” by Paul A. Witty, of Northwestern University, is printed in School 
and Society, November 30. Of 131 institutions questioned, 41 give instruc- 
tion in reading. Usually this special service benefits only freshmen and 
sophomores, and but a small number of them. The teachers are usually 
graduate students. Few colleges give course credit for reading. In about 
half the colleges instruments are used, such as the Ophthalm-O-Graph. 
For study, students use the special materials developed by Strang, Pressey, 
and Hovious, their own textbooks, and magazines. This survey reveals 
that remedial work in colleges has made very little progress; the opinion 
of teachers who have studied the subject, however, strongly favors the 
development of a more substantial program of reading instruction. An 
unusually comprehensive and successful program is described by C. H. 
Sievers, “Freshman Reading Program,” University Series Bulletin No. 6 
(Wichita: University of Wichita, 1937-39). 


The results of the first annual administration of the National Teacher 
Examinations to 3,726 candidates on March 29-30, 1940, show clearly 
that candidates for teaching positions who fulfill all necessary require- 
ments for teaching certificates vary widely in their qualifications; that a 
fairly long and varied battery of examinations is necessary to describe the 
candidates adequately; and, finally, that the various parts of the tests are 
valid measurements of their respective aspects of teacher preparation 
(John C. Flanagan, “An Analyis of the Results from the First Annual 
Edition of the National Teacher Examinations,” preprinted from the 
Journal of Experimental Education for March, 1941.) The report is pub- 
lished by the National Committee on Teacher Examinations of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 
The 1941 examinations will be administered on March 14-15, 1941. 
February 14 is the latest date on which a candidate may apply for exam- 
ination at the regular fee of $7.50. 
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THE HUMANITIES IN OUR COLLEGES 


The Revival of the Humanities in American Education’ is a sort of bell- 
wether for a small flock of somewhat discrete studies in the “literary 
humanities” going on in the teacher-training seminar of Professor Lennox 
Grey of Teachers College of Columbia University. These studies, accord- 
ing to the Foreword by the editor, range from “‘modern interpretations of 
esthetic experience’”’ to “comprehensive studies of values through a ‘com- 
parative culture’ method,” applied to such diverse subjects as British and 
American literature, the Chinese Renaissance, and novels of Negro life. 
‘Joined with comparable work in the other arts,” these studies, as the 
editor says, “should lead to the whole view of the modern Humanities that 
we seek.’”’ Miss Beesley’s study of “major explicit factors” is thus con- 
ceived of as opening the way to further investigations of ‘‘many implicit 
factors.” 

This exploratory study faces two main problems: first, that of describ- 
ing forty-seven humanities divisions, courses, and programs established in 
American colleges and universities from the course in general literature 
instituted at Reed College in 1921 to the humanities program announced 
at the University of Illinois for 1940-41; second, that of identifying the 
outstanding forces and factors in the background. Since Miss Beesley was 
not in a position to go behind published articles, catalogue descriptions, 
syllabi, and correspondence, her fact-finding survey is descriptive rather 
than critical. In the absence of a central clearing-house for such data, her 
bibliography and factual information should prove of value to those inter- 
ested in what has been done and said so far. 

The outstanding fact revealed is fairly familiar. It is that the humani- 
ties divisions, courses, and programs organized in the last twelve years are 
primarily the result of administrative interest in economy and in unifying 
knowledge for the purposes of general education. The problem now would 
seem to be to present an analysis of current conceptions of the humanities 
that would prove both useful to teachers and illuminating to administra- 
tors. This Miss Beesley can hardly claim to have achieved. Her historical 


t Patricia Beesley, The Revival of the Humanities in American Education. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv+2or. 
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sketch of the humanities and humanism fails to illuminate the main point 
at issue, which is to explain how the older, basically literary conception of 
the humanities came to be rivaled, not to say replaced, by the newer, 
basically aesthetic one. The factors isolated within the humanities as the 
major stimulants toward the recent revival are fourfold: (1) comparative 
literature, (2) the two schools of twentieth-century humanism, labeled 
“New and Scientific Humanism,” (3) the advocacy of the restoration of 
the trivium grammar-logic-rhetoric on quite different grounds by I. A. 
Richards and R. M. Hutchins, (4) a variety of forces contributing to a 
new interest in aesthetic experience. The editor shrewdly speculates, in the 
co-operative conclusion, that within the next ten years the most important 
contributions likely to emerge are (1) a basic discipline derived from the 
revival of the trivium and (2) unifying concepts and methods derived 
from the newer ideas about aesthetic experience. 

The restriction of this co-operative study to the “literary’’ humanities 
is perhaps responsible for the neglect of other factors in the present cul- 
tural situation that favor, or have at least until quite recently favored, a 
revival of the humanities. Such are the immense popular interest in art 
and music, the vast accumulation of our systematic knowledge about art 
history and musicology along with literary and intellectual history, and 
the widespread interest in all manner of historical and cultural perspec- 
tives. If from this broader point of view one were to venture a guess about 
the next ten years, it would be that the main contribution would be a new 
method of comparative criticism derived from a synthesis of the knowl- 
edge and techniques in the major branches of the humanities. 

But no one interested in clarifying the place and function of the hu- 
manities in twentieth-century culture can fail to be appreciative of the pro- 
gressive spirit of the teacher-training seminar and to wish it well in its con- 
certed attack upon a large and fascinating problem. 


ERNEST C. HASSOLD 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Embezzled Heaven. By Franz Werfel. Viking. $2.50. 

The author of The Forty Days of Musa Dagh raises tantalizing questions in this 
study of an Austrian family at the beginning of the present war. The Argans are cul- 
tured, happy people, content with the blessings of this life. Their old servant Teta is 
concerned with the hereafter. She consecrates her life to toil and self-denial that she 
may educate a nephew for the priesthood and thus insure a happy hereafter for herself. 
Did she too enjoy the present—the struggle—the responsibility—the hope? 


Fame Is the Spur. By Howard Spring. Viking. $2.75. 
“Fame is the spur the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborous days.” 
Born in a slum, Hamer Shawcross died Viscount and M.P. Appealing, he admitted, 
to “passion, pride, and prejudice,” he rose swiftly. The sacrifice of friends and youthful 
ideals quite lifts this enthralling story above the Alger series. It is excellent reading. 


Sapphira and the Slave Girl. By Willa Cather. $2.50. Knopf. 

Dramatic, sensitive, exquisitely planned and executed. Just before the Civil War, 
Sapphira, an elderly woman in the less aristocratic hills of Virginia, ill and none too 
happy, conceived the idea that her excellent husband loved a slave girl. Sapphira, in 
many ways a fine woman, used most subtle and diabolic schemes in disposing of the 
girl. The personalities are engrossing; there is a haunting allure to the story, yet a 
feeling that it is slight; a revival of far-off unhappy days scarcely worthy of the author’s 
talent. 


The Ill-made Knight. By T. H. White. Putnam. $2.50. 

The author of The Sword in the Stone has written in similar vein the story of Lancelot 
and Guenevere. This is a riotous story of tournament, hawking, and the merry life at 
King Arthur’s court; ironic, fantastic, and at times beautiful. 


They Left the Land. By Naomi Jacobs. Macmillan. $2.50. 


This is a theme popular with American writers. An English writer has used it with 
success. It is a four-generation story of Yorkshire yeomen. 


The Illinois. By James Gray. Farrar. $2.50. 

This is the eleventh volume of a series of river-books planned by Farrar, which 
many readers are collecting as they appear. They will comprise an excellent and unique 
geographical and historical study of the United States when completed. This fine story 
of the Illinois, opening with the discovery by Marquette and the French occupation, 
closes with a discussion of canals and the Inland Waterways Corporation. 
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Mark Twain in Eruption. By Mark Twain. Edited by Bernard DeVoto. Har- 


per. $3.75. 

This book consists of about half of the material which remained after Albert Bigelow 
Paine published his Biography of Mark Twain. There is an explanatory introduction of 
particular interest. The material is grouped under these heads: ““Theodore Roosevelt” 
(very critical), “Andrew Carnegie: The Plutocracy,” “Hannibal Days,” “Two Halos,” 
“A Writer’s Workshop,” “Various Literary People,” “Last Visit to England,” “Miscel- 
lany.” These snatches reveal in no uncertain manner the irascible Mark Twain. 


Hoaxes. By Curtis D. McDougall. Macmillan. $3.50. 


The introduction “What Is a Hoax?” is followed by chapters on disbelief, ignorance, 
superstition, suggestions, historic, religious, scientific, literary, and journalistic hoaxing. 
There are quantities of interesting material, somewhat disconnected and inorganic, 
classified but not fused. 


From Thirty Years with Freud. By Theodor Reik. Translated by Richard Win- 
ston. Farrar. $2.50. 


From his long association with Freud the author has written an intimate study of 
Freud as a man, his integrity, his writings, his students, and his study of our present 
culture. Included are some of the author’s own contributions to psychoanalytical lit- 
erature. 


America in Contemporary Fiction. By Percy Holmes Boynton. University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50. 


By the author of Some Contemporary Americans and More Contemporary Americans. 
The first chapter is “Changing Values.” General titles are “Puritanism in New Eng- 
land,” ‘““The Retrospective South,” “Knowledge and Wisdom.” There are illuminating, 
evaluating studies of the outstanding representative authors: Mary Ellen Chase, Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher, Hergesheimer, Cabell, Sherwood Anderson, Dreiser, Willa Cather, 
Sinclair Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, Rolviag, Steinbeck, Dos Passos. 


Born in Paradise. By Armine von Tempski. For Literary Guild. Duel, Sloan 
& Pearce. $2.75. 


Being “a true story of a white child’s glorious youth in Hawaii, of the great business 
of a ranch spread under the rich Polynesian sun, of joyous personalities, and a wide, 
splendid way of life that is fast vanishing from the earth.” Far from the sound of 
battle! 


Short Stories from the “New Yorker.” Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 


Sixty-eight notable stories which have appeared during the last fifteen years. The 
editors claim that this is the best collection of short stories by more than one author 
ever printed; the reader may agree. Such a collection gives an excellent idea of the writ- 
ers, methods, and themes which show the temper of a people in a given period. The 
list of authors represented is of particular significance. 


Fellow Citizens. By Gluyas Williams. Doubleday. $2.50. 


A collection of pictures by the popular cartoonist; Introduction, Robert Benchley. 
A blues dispeller. 
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The Antiquer’s Picture Book. By Marion N. Rawson. Dutton. $2.50. 

For the lover of Americana. Seven hundred drawings, with captions, picture early 
American culture. 

This Is My Own. By Rockwell Kent. Duell, Sloan, Pearce. $3.50. 

A handsome volume by the artist who has lived on his own farm in the Adirondacks. 
Based upon fundamentals. One hundred fine woodcuts. 

With Love and Irony. By Lin Yutang. John Day. $2.75. 

Similar in vein to his Importance of Living. Consisting of sketches, essays, and 
satires written during a period of years. 

The Happy Prince and Other Tales. By Oscar Wilde. Winston. $3.50. 

This beautiful new edition, illustrated by Everett Shinn, is intended for a children’s 
book, but the seven stories have, of course, something more to say to adults. 
American Figureheads and Their Carvers. By Pauline A. Pinckney. Norton. 

$4.00. 

For the first time a writer has used this material for an interesting book. Beautifully 
illustrated and pleasant to own. 

George Eliot and John Chapman: With Chapman’s Diaries. By Gordon S. 

Haight. Yale University Press. $2.75. 


Publisher Chapman, says Haight, was an immoral quack who maintained a dubious 
household into which George Eliot came as a boarder. She feared that she might be- 
come “sensual and devilish.” She deserted Chapman for George Lewes and became the 
novelist we know. Of Chapman, Haight says, “(He had been molding advanced British 
opinion for 43 years.” 


The Tide of Fortune. By Stefan Zweig. Viking. $2.75. 


The author of Queen Mary of Scotland studies twelve instances of chance, lucky and 
unlucky breaks. These “historical miniatures” are experiences of twelve famous per- 
sonages, and the events happened at decisive points in their careers. Napoleon’s Water- 
loo is an example. 


Seven Mysteries of Europe. By Jules Romains. Knopf. $2.50. 


The seven mysteries are: Daladier, Leopold of Belgium, Gamelin, Ribbentrop, the 
English Mystery, the Nazi Mystery, Who Saved Fascism. Written by a man who knew 
what went on behind the scenes. 


Out of the Night. By Jan Valtin. Alliance. $3.50. 
This story of the personal experience of a member of the Communist party in Ger- 
many is an exposure of the sinister plans and works of the fifth columnists. 
The Great American Myth. By George S. Bryan. Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion for December. Carrick. $3.75. 


Another study of Lincoln’s assassination. But the authority and the research of this 
author, his documentary evidence, and his scrupulous review of evidence encourage us 
to believe he may have revealed as hoaxes some of the myths so long connected with 
this mystery. 
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I Chose Denmark. By Francis Hackett. Doubleday. $2.00. 


Francis Hackett, historian, married a Danish woman and made his home in Den- 
mark. In his sensitive, perceptive—often humourous—study of the country and her 
people he touches upon every phase of life. He believes that Denmark will rise again. 


Mighty Mountain. By Archie Binns. Scribner. $2.75. 


Readers interested in Indians, in stories of adventure, in the development of our 
Northwest, in the stupidity of war and of men will enjoy this story. 


Death at Sea. By Frederic Prokosch. Harper. $2.00. 


Sensitive poems beautifully written by the author of The Assassins, The Seven Who 
Fled. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Verse, 1885-1936. Doubleday. $5.00. 
The only complete book of Kipling’s verse. 


A Revolution in European Poetry, 1660-1900. By Emery Neff. Columbia. $3.00. 

This volume purports to be “the only short history available in any language of 
European poetry since the Renaissance.” Recording as it does the social changes during 
those centuries, it also reveals unity. Included are a bibliography, a list of the poets of 
the period, and a comparative chronology of poems, events, and ideas in England, 
France, and Germany. 


FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 


Vitalizing a College Library. By B. Lamar Johnson. American Library Associa- 
tion. $2.00. 

A better title for this book would have been “Vitalizing a Curriculum with the Aid 
of the Library.” Dean Johnson reports upon the remarkable work which has been 
done by the library of Stephens College in teaching students the use of books, in extend- 
ing the range of students’ reading interests, in increasing the diversity of library services, 
and in promoting a closer co-ordination between the work of the library and of the 
instructional staff. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature, Vol. XIX: 1938. 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by Angus Mac- 
donald; assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. University of Chicago Press. $2.25. 
Annual list of research studies in English classified according to the periods with 

which they deal or according to the phases of linguistic study. 


Fifteenth Century Translation as an Influence on English Prose. By Samuel K. 

Workman. Princeton University Press. $2.00. 

A careful study of the relation between the changes that occurred in fifteenth-century 
English prose and the procedures of translation of foreign works into English during the 
period. 

Forbidden Fruit and Other Plays. By Dion Boucicault. Edited by Allardyce 

Nicoll and F. Theodore Cloak. Princeton University Press. $5.00. 


Volume I of a twenty-volume series entitled “America’s Lost Plays” and edited by 
Barrett H. Clark. This three-act farce written by a leading dramatist of the late nine- 
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teenth century was produced in New York for the first time in 1876 and is of interest 
because of its introduction of new stage techniques. 


Davy Crockett and Other Plays. By Leonard Grover, Frank Murdock, Lester 
Wallack, G. H. Jessop, J. J. McCloskey. Edited by Isaac Goldberg and 
Hubert Heffner. Princeton University Press. $5.00. 

Volume IV in the twenty-volume series of “America’s Lost Plays,” of which Barrett 

H. Clark is general editor. As in the case of the earlier volumes, these plays are impor- 

tant historically in the evolution of the drama in that they enable the careful student 

to complete the picture of the development of the American theater from the Revolu- 
tion to the present. 


False Shame and Thirty Years: Two Plays. By William Dunlap. Edited by 
Oral Sumner Coad. Princeton University Press. 
Translations by an American theatrical manager of two plays by Friedrich Ferdi- 
nand von Kotzebue, who enjoyed wide popularity in Europe in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century. 


Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy: 1587-1642. By Fredson Thayer Bowers. Princeton 

University Press. $3.00. 

After a hasty survey of the revenge theme in pre-Elizabethan literature, Mr. 
Bowers traces the development of revenge tragedy from the Spanish Tragedy and the 
Ur-Hamlet to the period of decadence of this type of play shortly before the Com- 
monwealth. 


The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century. By Perry Miller. Macmillan. 
$3.75. 

The first volume of a series on the intellectual history of New England, projected 
for the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, its aim is to set the stage by defining 
and classifying the main concepts of the Puritan mind and accounting for the origins, 
interrelations, and significance of the ideas. The volume richly traces the indebtedness 
of early America to the European scholastics. 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles, Part VIII: “Em- 
power—Flint Stone.” Compiled at the University of Chicago under the 
editorship of Sir William A. Craigie and James R. Hulbert. University of 
Chicago Press. 

Another part of the monumental dictionary, as usual a rich storehouse of informa- 


tion not only lexicographic. Folklorists and lovers of the American smack will find 
many an expression to muse on. 


Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice. By Charles Sears Baldwin. Edited, 
with Introduction, by Donald Lemen Clark. Columbia University Press, 
$2.75. 

A continuation of the well-known studies in ancient and medieval rhetoric by the 
late Professor Baldwin, the present work deals with the period 1400-1600. It treats 
of the literary Renaissance in characteristic formal and restrained fashion, including 
cLapters on the various genres popular at the time. 
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FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Designs for Writing. By Walter Havighurst and Harold L. Haley. Cordon. 


These delightful essays by such accomplished stylists as Agnes Repplier, John Dos 
Passos, Vincent Sheean, Louis Bromfield, Carl Carmer, and Heywood Broun, with 
a slight representation of the classic writings of Washington Irving, Emerson, Lowell, 
and Thoreau, are grouped under the headings: “Folkways,” “People,” “Human Ex- 
perience,” “This Earth,” and “American Interpretations.” The questions at the end 
are designed to promote both clearer understanding and greater enjoyment of the 
selections. 


The Story Survey. Edited by Harold Blodgett. Lippincott. $2.90. 


A collection of short stories, half of them American and half divided between Eng- 
lish and Continental stories, designed for college classes in the writing of the short 
story and classes aiming at the appreciative study of the short story as literature. The 
selections, which are taken from contemporary as well as nineteenth-century prose writ- 
ers, illustrate a wide variety of types and forms. A well-written, brief summary of the 
problems of technique and purpose in the short story precedes the collection. 


Century Readings in the English Essay. Edited by Louis Wann. Rev. ed. 

Appleton-Century. $3.75. 

The development of the essay as a form of literature is here illustrated by means of a 
comprehensive collection. of British and American essays from Chaucer to Bertrand 
Russell and Stuart P. Sherman. Dr. Wann has supplied an extensive general Introduc- 
tion, detailed textual notes, and classified bibliographies. 


Modern Speeches on Basic Issues. Compiled and edited by Lew Sarett and 
William Trufant Foster. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 


These speeches represent every shade of opinion, every form and every occasion that 
may be of interest to young people alert to the shifting currents of our time. The speak- 
ers include Raymond Gram Swing, Robert M. Hutchins, Owen D. Young, Charles A. 
Beard, Franklin Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, and numerous others of national and inter- 
national fame. The contents are listed according to their form—commencement ad- 
dresses, eulogies, messages to Congress, sermons, after-dinner speeches, etc.,—and 
content—attitudes toward life, international affairs, social progress, business and labor, 
religion, etc. Each major section is followed by a list of interesting assignments for the 
student. 


American and British Literature since 1899. By Carl and Mark Van Doren. 
Rev. and enlarged ed. (student’s ed.). Appleton-Century. $1.80. 
An authoritative and widely used textbook on American and British letters now 
brought up to date. 
A Milton Handbook. By James Holly Hanford. 3d ed. F. S. Crofts. $2.10. 


This handbook, which presents in brief compass a body of materials useful in the 
scholarly study of Milton’s life and work, takes account of recent scholarly contribu- 
tions in this field. 


The Sentence. By Russell H. Barker. Farrar & Rinehart. $0.50. 


A study of the sentence as the fundamental framework of language expression. 
Presupposing an elementary knowledge of grammar, the author sets forth the principles 
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of sentence structure with particular reference to the achievement of unity, clarity, and 
effectiveness. 


Word Ways: A Study of Our Living Language. By Jerome C. Hixson and I. 
Colodny. American Book. $1.60. 


An undergraduate introduction to the principles and history of the English language. 
The contributions of other languages to English, ways in which words develop, and a 
series of Anglo-Saxon root words, prefixes, and suffixes, and Latin and Greek derivatives 
form the subject matter of the three parts of the book. A glossary of common philologi- 
cal terms and a selected bibliography on the English language are included. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. Representative selections with Introduction, Bibliog- 
raphy, and Notes by S. I. Hayakawa and Howard Mumford Jones. American 
Book. $1.25. 


The Introduction to this anthology of Holmes’s poetry and prose contains 113 closely 
printed pages of interesting information concerning Holmes and a critical analysis of his 
work. All the favorite short poems and other less well-known but representative poems, 
as well as selections from The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Elsie Venner, The Guardian 
Angel, Over the Teacups, essays on medical science, and personal letters make up the 
collection proper. 


British Dramatists from Dryden to Sheridan. Edited by George H. Nettleton. 

Houghton. $4.00. 

The drama of the Restoration and of the eighteenth century is here presented in full- 
length units occupying almost a thousand pages. In the main the selections represent 
characteristic works of well-known dramatists and illustrate the major periods and 
facts of the drama. Helpful introductions, notes, and bibliographies are supplied with 
the sections and individual plays. 


Living Words. By Frieda Radke. Odyssey Press. $1.00. 

A practical and tizaely volume for junior and senior years of the high school empha- 
sizing those phases of vocabulary study of greatest appeal to adolescents. Suggestive of 
the scope of the book are these headings for some of the units comprising the little vol- 
ume: “Getting Acquainted with Words” (some of the more exciting word histories) ; 
“Overworking Favorite Words,” “Conquering Troublemakers,” “Painting Word Pic- 
tures,” “Word Music,” “Acquiring a Service Vocabulary,” “Going on the Air,” and 
“Using the Dictionary.” 

Adventures in Vocabulary Building. By Martha P. McMillin. Harrison Pub- 
lishing Co. $0.48. 

A book about words combining the services of the textbook and manual but devot- 
ing most space to assignments, exercises, and check-up tests. 


Speech Guide for Listeners and Speakers. By Harlen M. Adams. Stanford Uni- 
versity. $0.90. 
A speech manual, consisting largely of rating sheets and report blanks, designed to 
promote self-improvement in public speaking. 











New Anthology 


SCHNEIDER AND SANFORD 


Democracy Today and 
Yesterday 


This new essay anthology recognizes the important truth 
that sound judgment and a true understanding of modern 
problems demand more than a perspective limited to the 
present. 


Within one cover it makes available the best that is 
being said and thought and that has been said and thought 
on such timely subjects as war, propaganda, democracy, 
vocations, art, science, the philosophy of living, and the 


like. 


Thomas More’s “Life in Utopia” and H. G. Wells’s 
“The Utopians’; Carlyle’s denunciation of democracy 
and Thomas Mann’s “Coming Victory of Democracy”’; 
Jonathan Swift and Will Durant on militarism—these 
suggestive examples illustrate the dynamic character of 
the contents. In press 
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